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A PRINCE OF COURT PAINTERS. 


Extracts from an Old French Journal. 


VALENCIENNES, September, 1701. 


Tuey have been renovating my father’s 
large workroom. That delightful, 
tumble-down old place has lost its 
moss-grown tiles and the green 
weather-stains we have known all 
our lives on the high whitewashed 
wall, opposite which we sit, in the 
little seulptor’s yard, for the coolness, 
in summertime. Among old Wat- 
teau’s work-people came his son, “ the 
genius,” my father’s godson and 
namesake, a dark-haired youth, whose 
large, unquiet eyes seemed perpetually 
wandering to the various drawings 
which lie exposed here. My father 
will have it that he is a genius indeed, 
and a painter born. We have had our 
September Fair in the Grande Place, a 
wonderful stir of sound and colour in 
the wide, open space beneath our win- 
dows. And just where the crowd was 
busiest young Antony was found, 
hoisted into one of those empty 
niches of the old J/étel de Ville, sketch- 
ing the scene to the life; but with a 
kind of grace (a marvellous tact of 
omission, as my father pointed out to 
us, in dealing with the vulgar reality 
seen from one’s own window) which 
has made trite old Harlequin, Clown, 
and Columbine, seem like people in 
some fairy-land; or like infinitely 
clever tragic actors, who, for the 
humour of the thing, have put on 
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motley for once, and are able to 
throw a world of serious innuendo 
into their burlesque looks, with a sort 
of comedy which shall be but tragedy 
seen from the other side. He brought 
his sketch to our house to-day, and I 
was present when my father questioned 
him and commended his work. But 
the lad seemed not greatly pleased, 
and left untasted the glass of old 
Malaga whieh was offered to him. 
His father is a somewhat stern man, 
and will hear nothing of educating him 
as a painter. Yet he is not ill-to-do, 
and has lately built himself a new 
stone house, big, and grey, and cold. 
Their old plastered house with the 
black timbers, in the Rue des Cardi- 
naux, was prettier ; dating from the 
time of the Spaniards, and one of the 
oldest in Valenciennes. 


October, 1701. 


Chiefly through the solicitations of 
my father, old Watteau has consented 
to place Antony with a teacher of 
painting here. I meet him betimes on 
the way to his lessons, as I return 
from mass ; for he still works with the 
masons, but making the most of late 
and early hours, of every moment of 
liberty. And then he has the feast- 
days, of which there are so many in 
this old-fashioned place. Ah! such 
gifts as his, surely, may once in a way 
make much industry seem worth while. 
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He makes a wonderful progress. And 
yet, far from being set up, and too 
easily pleased with what, after all, 
comes to him so easily, he has, my 
father thinks, too little self-approval 


for ultimate success. He is apt, in 
truth, to fall out too hastily with him- 
self and what he produces. Yet here 
also there is the ‘golden mean.” 
Yes! I could fancy myself offended 
by a sort of irony which sometimes 
crosses the half-melancholy sweetness 
of manner habitual with him ; only 
that, as I can see, he treats himself to 
the same quality. 


Octoli T, 1701 . 


Antony Watteau comes here often 
now. It is the instinct of a natural 
fineness in him, to escape when he can 
from that blank stone house, si pew 
historié, and that homely old man and 
woman. The rudeness of his home 
has turned his feeling for even the 
simpler graces of life into a physical 
need, like hunger or thirst, which 
might come to greed; and methinks 
he perhaps over-values those things. 
Still, made as he is, his hard fate in 
that rude place must needs touch one. 
And then, he profits by the experience 
of my father, who has much know- 
ledge in matters of art beyond his own 
art of sculpture ; and Antony is not 
unwelcome to him. In these last 
rainy weeks especially, when he can’t 
sketch out of doors, when the wind 
only half dries the pavement before 
another torrent comes, and people stay 
at home, and the only sound from 
without is the creaking of a restless 
shutter on its hinges, or the march 
across the Place of those weary 
soldiers, coming and going so inter- 
minably, one hardly knows whether 
to or from battle with the English and 
the Austrians, from victory or defeat— 
Well! he has become like one of our 
family. “He will go far!” my father 
declares. He would go far in the 
literal sense, if he might—to Paris, 
to Rome. It must be admitted that 


our Valenciennes is a~quiet—nay, a’ 


sleepy place ; sleepier than ever, since 
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it became French, and ceased to be so 
near the frontier. The grass is grow- 
ing deep on our old ramparts, and it is 
pleasant to walk there—to walk there 
and muse ; pleasant for a tame, un- 
ambitious soul such as mine. 


December, 1702. 

Antony Watteau left us for Paris 
this morning. It came upon us quite 
suddenly. They amuse themselves in 
Paris. A scene-painter we have here, 
well known in Flanders, has been 
engaged to work in one of the Parisian 
playhouses ; and young Watteau, of 
whom he had some slight knowledge, 
has departed in his company. He 
doesn’t know it was I who persuaded 
the scene-painter to take him—that he 
would find the lad useful. We offered 
him our little presents ; fine thread- 
lace of our own making for his ruffles 
and the like; for one must make a 
figure in Paris; and he is slim and 
well-formed. For myself, I presented 
him with a silken purse I had long ago 
embroidered for another. Well! we 
shall follow his fortunes (of which I 
for one feel quite sure) at a distance. 
Old Watteau didn’t know of his de- 
parture, and has been here in great 
anger. 


December, 1 703. 


Twelve months to-day since Antony 
went to Paris! The first struggle 
must be a sharp one for an unknown 
lad in that vast, over-crowded place, 
even if he be as clever as young 
Antony Watteau. We may think, 
however, that he is on the way to 
his chosen end, for he returns not 
home ; though, in truth, he tells those 
poor old people very little of himself. 
The apprentices of the M. Métayer for 
whom he works, labour all day long, 
each at a single part only—coiffure, or 
robe, or hand—of the cheap pictures of 
religion or fantasy he exposes for sale 
at a low price, along the footways of 
the Pont Notre-Dame. Antony is 
already the most skilful of them, and 
seems to have been promoted of late 
to work on church pictures. I like 
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the thought of that. He receives 
three livres a week for his pains, and 
his soup daily. 

May, 1705. 

Antony Watteau has parted from the 
dealer in pictures @ bon marché, and 
works now with a painter of furniture 
pieces, (those head-pieces for doors and 
the like, now in fashion,) who is also 
concierge of the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg. Antony is actually lodged 
somewhere in that grand place, which 
contains the king’s collection of the 
Italian pictures he would so willingly 
copy. Its gardens also are magnificent, 
with something, as we understand 
from him, altogether of a novel kind 
in their disposition and embellishment. 
Ah! how I delight myself, in fancy 
at least, in those beautiful gardens, 
freer and trimmed less stiffly than 
those of other royal houses. Me- 
thinks I see him there, when his long 
summer-day’s work is over, enjoying 
the cool shade of the stately, broad- 
foliaged trees, each of which is a great 
courtier, though it has its way almost 
as if it belonged to that open and un- 
built country beyond, over which the 
sun is sinking. 

His thoughts, however, in the midst 
of all this, are not wholly away from 
home, if I may judge by the subject of 
a picture he hopes to sell for as much 
as sixty livres—Un Depart de Troupes— 
Soldiers Departing—one of those 
scenes of military life one can study 
so well here at Valenciennes. 


June, 1705. 


Young Watteau has returned home ; 
—proof, witha character so independent 
as his, that things have gone well with 
him ; and (it is agreed!) stays with 
us, instead of in the stonemason’s 
house. The old people suppose he 
comes to us for the sake of my father’s 
instruction. French people as we 
have become, we are still old Flemish, 
if not at heart yet on the surface. 
Even in French Flanders, at Douai 
and Saint Omer, as I understand, in 
the churches and in people’s houses, 
as may be seen from the very streets, 


there is noticeable a minute and seru- 
pulous air of care-taking and neatness. 
Antony Watteau remarks this more 
than ever on returning to Valencien- 
nes, and savours greatly, after his 
lodging in Paris, our Flemish cleanli- 
ness, lover as he is of distinction and 
elegance. Those worldly graces he 
seemed as a young lad almost to hunger 
and thirst for, as if truly the mere 
adornments of life were its necessaries, 
he already takes as if he had been al- 
ways used to them. . And there is 
something noble—shall I say !—in his 
half-disdainful way of serving himself 
with what he still, as I think, secretly 
values over-much. There is an air of 
seemly thought—le bel sériewx—about 
him, which makes me think of one of 
those grave old Dutch statesmen in 
their youth, such as that famous 
William the Silent ; and yet the effect 
of this first success of his, (greater in- 
deed than its actual value, as insuring 
for the future the full play of his 
natural powers,) I can trace like the 
bloom of a flower upon him ; and he 
has, now and then, the gaieties which 
from time to time, surely, must refresh 
all true artists, however hard-working 
and “ painful.” 
July, 1705. 

The charm of that—his physiog- 
nomy and manner of being — has 
touched even my young brother, 
Jean-Baptiste. He is greatly taken 
with Antony, clings to him al- 
most too attentively, and will be 
nothing but a painter, though my 
father would have trained him to 
follow his own profession. It may do 
the child good. He needs the expan- 
sion of some generous sympathy or 
sentiment in that close little soul of 
his, as I have thought, watching some- 
times how his small face and hands 
are moved in sleep. A child of ten 
who cares only to save and possess, to 
hoard his tiny savings! Yet he is not 
otherwise selfish, and loves us all with 
a warm heart. Just now it is the 
moments of Antony’s company he 
counts, like a little miser. "Well! that 
may save him perhaps from develop- 
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ing a certain meanness of character I 
have sometimes feared for him. 


August, 1705. 

We returned home late this sum- 
mer evening—Antony Watteau, my 
father and sisters, young Jean-Bap- 
tiste, and myself—from an excursion 
to Saint-Amand, in celebration of 
Antony’s last day with us. After 
visiting the great abbey-church and 
its range of chapels, with their costly 
encumbrance of carved shrines and 
golden reliquaries and funeral scut- 
cheons in the coloured glass, half seen 
through a rich inclosure of marble 
and brass work, we supped at the 
little inn in the forest. Antony, look- 
ing well in his new-fashioned, long- 
skirted coat, and taller than he really 
is, made us bring our cream and wild 
strawberries out of doors, ranging our- 
selves according to his judgment (for 
a hasty sketch in that big pocket- 
book he carries) on the soft slope of 
one of those fresh spaces in the wood, 
where the trees unclose a little, while 
Jean-Baptiste and my youngest sister 
danced a minuet on the grass, to the 
notes of some strolling lutanist who 
had found us out. He is visibly 
cheerful at the thought of his return 
to Paris, and became for a moment 
freer and more animated than I have 
ever yet seen him, as he discoursed to 
us about the paintings of Rubens in 
the church here. His words, as he 
spoke of them, seemed full of a kind 
of rich sunset with some moving 
glory within it. Yet I like far better 
than any of these pictures of Rubens 
a work of that old Dutch master, 
Peter Porbus, which hangs, though 
almost out of sight indeed, in our 
church at home. The patron saints, 
simple and standing firmly on either 
side, present two homely old people to 
Our Lady enthroned in the midst, 
with the look and attitude of one for 
whom, amid her “glories,” (depicted 
in dim little circular pictures, set in 
the openings of a chaplet of pale 
flowers around her,) all feelings are 
over, except a great pitifulness; and 
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her robe of shadowy blue suits my 
eyes better far than the hot flesh-tints 
of the Medicean ladies of the great 
Peter Paul, in spite of that amplitude 
and royal ease of action under their 
stiff court-costumes, at which Antony 
Watteau declares himself in dismay. 
August, 1705. 

I have just returned from early 
mass. I lingered long after the office 
was over, watching, and pondering how 
in the world one could help a small 
bird which had flown into the church 
but could find no way out again. I 
suspect it will remain there, fluttering 
round and round distractedly, far up 
under the arched roof, till it dies ex- 
hausted. I seem to have heard of 
some one who likened man’s life to a 
bird, passing just once only, on some 
winter night, from window to window, 
across a_ cheerfully-lighted hall. 
The bird, taken captive by the ill-luck 
of a moment, repeating its issueless 
circle till it expires, within the close 
vaulting of that great stone church— 
human life may be like that bird 
too ! 

Antony Watteau returned to Paris 
yesterday. Yes!—Certainly great 
heights of achievement would seem to 
lie before him—access to regions where 
one may find it increasingly hard to 
follow him even in imagination, and 
figure to one’s self after what manner 
his life moves therein. 


January, 1709. 
Antony Watteau has competed for 
what is called the Prix de Rome, de- 
siring greatly to profit by the grand 
establishment founded at Rome by 
King Lewis the Fourteenth, for the 
encouragement of French artists. He 
obtained only the second place, but 
does not renounce his desire to make 
the journey to Italy. Could I save 
enough by careful economies for that 
purpose? It might be conveyed to 
him in some indirect way that would 
not offend. 
February, 1712. 
We read, with much pleasure for all 
of us, in the Gazette to-day, among 
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other events of the great world, that 
Antony Watteau had been elected to 
the Academy of Painting under the 
new title of Peintre des Fétes Galantes, 
and had been named also Peintre du 
Roi. My brother, Jean-Baptiste, ran 
to tell the news to old Jean-Philippe 
and Michelle Watteau. 

A new manner of painting! The 
old furniture of people’s rooms must 
needs be changed throughout, it would 
seem, to accord with this painting ; 
or rather, the painting is designed 
exclusively to suit one particular kind 
of apartment—a manner of painting 
greatly prized, as we understand, by 
those Parisian judges who have had 
the best opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with whatever is most en- 
joyable in the arts—such is the 
achievement of the young Watteau ! 
He looks to receive more orders for 
his work than he will be able to 
execute. He will certainly relish— 
he so elegant, so hungry for the 
colours of life—a free intercourse with 
those wealthy lovers of the arts, M. de 
Crozat, M. de Julienne, the Abbé de 
la Roque, the Count de Caylus, and 
M. Gersaint, the famous dealer in 
pictures, who are so anxious to lodge 
him in their fine /étels, and to have 
him of their company at their country 
houses. Paris, we hear, has never 
been wealthier and more luxurious 
than now: and the great ladies outbid 
each other to have his work upon their 
very fans. Those vast fortunes, how- 
ever, seem to change hands very 
rapidly. And Antony’s new manner? 
I am unable even to divine it—to 
conceive the trick and effect of it— 
at all. Only, something of lightness 
and coquetry I discern there, at vari- 
ance, methinks, with his own singular 
gravity, and even sadness, of mien and 
mind, more answerable to the stately 
apparelling of the age of Lewis XIV., 
or of Lewis XV., in these old, sombre 
Spanish houses of ours. 


March, 1713. 


We have all been very happy—Jean- 
Baptiste, as if in a delightful dream. 
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Antony Watteau, being consulted with 
regard to the lad’s training as a 
painter, has most generously offered 
to receive him for his own pupil. My 
father, for some reason unknown to 
me, seemed to hesitate at the first ; 
but Jean-Baptiste, whose enthusiasm 
for Antony visibly refines and beauti- 
fies his whole nature, has won the 
necessary permission, and this dear 
young brother will leave us to-morrow. 
Our regrets and his, at his parting 
from. us for the first time, overtook 
our joy at his good fortune by surprise, 
at the last moment, just as we were 
about to bid each other good-night. 
For a while there had seemed to be 
an uneasiness under our cheerful talk, 
as if each one present were concealing 
something with an effort; and it was 
Jean-Baptiste himself who gave way 
at last. And then we sat down again, 
still together, and allowed free play 
to what was in our hearts, almost till 
morning, my sisters weeping much, 
I know better how to control myself. 
In a few days that delightful new life 
will have begun for him: and | have 
made him~ promise to write often to 
us. With how small a part of my 
whole life shall I be really living av 
Valenciennes ! 
January, 1714. 

Jean-Philippe Watteau has received 
a letter from his son to-day. Old 
Michelle Watteau, whose sight is 
failing, though she still works (half 
by touch, indeed) at her pillow-lace, 
was glad to hear me read the letter 
aloud more than once. It recounts— 
how modestly and almost as a matter 
of course !—his late successes. And 
yet !—does he, in writing to these old 
parents, whom he has forgiven for 
their hard treatment of him, purposely 
underrate his great good-fortune and 
present happiness, not to shock them 
too much by the contrast between the 
delicate enjoyments of the life he now 
leads among the wealthy and refined, 
and that bald existence of theirs in 
his old home? A life, agitated, exi- 
gent, unsatisfying!—That is what 
this letter discloses, below so attractive 
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a surface. As his gift expands so 
does that incurable restlessness, one 
supposed but a humour natura! to a 
promising youth who had still every- 
thing to do. And now, the one realised 
enjoyment he has of all this, might 
seem to be the thought of the inde- 
pendence it has purchased him, so 
that he can escape from one lodging- 
place to another, just as it may please 
him. He has already deserted, some- 
what incontinently, more than one of 
those fine houses, the liberal air of 
which he used so greatly to affect, 
and which have so readily received 
him. Has he failed really to grasp 
the fact of his great success and the 
rewards that lie before him? At all 
events, he seems, after all, not greatly 
to value that fine world he is now 
privileged to enter, and has certainly 
but little relish for his own works— 
those works which I for one so thirst 
to see. 
March, 1714. 

We were all—Jean-Philippe, Mi- 
chelle Watteau, and ourselves—half 
in expectation of a visit from Antony ; 
and to-day, quite suddenly, he is with 
us. I was lingering after early mass 
this morning in the church of Saint 
Vaast. It is good for me to be there. 
Our people lie under one of the great 
marble slabs before the jubé, some of 
the memorial brass balusters of which 
are engraved with their names and the 
dates of their decease. The settle of 
carved oak which runs all round the 
wide nave is my father’s own work. 
The quiet spaciousness of the place is 
itself like a meditation, an acte de 
vecueillement, and clears away the 
confusions of the heart. I suppose 
the heavy droning of the carillon had 
smothered the sound of his footsteps, 
for on my turning round, when I sup- 
posed myself alone, Antony Watteau 
was standing near me. Constant ob- 
server, as he is, of the lights and 
shadows of things, he visits places of 
this kind at odd times. He has left 
Jean-Baptiste at work in Paris, and 
will stay this time with the old people, 
not at our house : though he has spent 


the better part of to-day in my father’s 
workroom. He hasn’t yet put off, in 
spite of all his late intercourse with 
the great world, his distant and pre- 
occupied manner—a manner, it is true, 
the same to every one. It is certainly 
not through pride in his success, as 
some might fancy, for he was thus 
always. Itis rather asif, with all that 
success, life and its daily social routine 
were somewhat of a burden to him. 


April, 1714. 

At last we shall understand some- 
thing of that new style of his—the 
Watteau style—so much relished by the 
great world at Paris. He has taken 
it into his kind head to paint and 
decorate our chief salon—the room 
with the three long windows, which 
occupies the first floor of the house. 

The room was a landmark, as we 
used to think, an inviolable milestone 
and landmark, of old Valenciennes 
fashion—that sombre style, indulging 
much in contrasts of black or deep 
brown with white, which the Spaniards 
left behind them here. Doubtless 
their eyes had found its shadows 
cool and pleasant, when they shut 
themselves in from the cutting sun- 
shine of their own country. But in 
our. country, where we must needs 
economise not the shade but the sun, 
its grandiosity weighs a little on one’s 
spirits. Well! The rough plaster we 
used to cover as well as might be with 
morsels of old arras @ personnages, is 
replaced by dainty panelling of wood, 
with mimic columns, and a quite aerial 
scroll-work, around sunken spaces of 
a pale-rose stuff, and certain oval 
openings—two over the doors, open- 
ing on each side of the grand canapé 
which faces the windows, one over the 
chimney-piece, and one above the 
bahut which forms its vis-d-vis—four 
spaces in all, to be filled by and by 
with “ fantasies” of the Four Seasons, 
painted by his own hand. He will 
send us from Paris /fauteuils of a new 
pattern he has devised, suitably covered, 
and a painted clavecin. Our old silver 
Jlambeauz look well on the chimney 
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piece. Odd, faint-coloured flowers fill 
coquettishly the little empty spaces 
here and there, like ghosts of nose- 
gays left by visitors long ago, which 
paled thus, sympathetically, at the de- 
cease of their old owners ; for, in spite 
of its new-fashionedness, all this array 
is really less like a new thing than the 
last surviving result of all the more 
lightsome adornments of past times. 
Only, the very walls seem to cry out— 
No! to make delicate insinuation, for 
a music, a conversation, nimbler than 
any we have known, or are likely to 
find here. For himself, he converses 
well, but very sparingly. He assures 
us, indeed, that this new style is in 
truth a thing of old days, of his own 
old days here in Valenciennes, when, 
working long hours as a mason’s boy, 
he in fancy reclothed the walls of this 
or that house he was employed in, with 
this fairy arrangement ;—itself like a 
piece of “ chamber-music,” methinks, 
part answering to part; while no too 
trenchant note is allowed to break 
through the delicate harmony of white, 
and pale red, and little golden touches. 
Yet it is all very comfortable also, it 
must be confessed; with an elegant 
open place for the fire, instead of the 
big old stove of brown tiles. The 
ancient, heavy furniture of our grand- 
parents goes up, with difficulty, into 
the grenier, much against my father’s 
inclination. ‘To reconcile him to the 
change, Antony is painting his portrait 
in a vast perruque, and with more 
vigorous massing of light and shadow 
than he is wont to permit himself. 


June, 1714. 


He has completed the ovals—The 
Four Seasons. Oh! the summer-like 
grace, the freedom and softness of the 
“Summer ”—a hayfield such as we 
visited to-day, but boundless, and with 
touches of level Italian architecture 
in the hot, white, elusive distance, and 
wreaths of flowers, fairy hayrakes and 
the like, suspended from tree to tree, 
with that wonderful lightness which is 
one of the charms of his work. I can 
understand through this, at last, what 
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it is he enjoys, what he selects by pre- 
ference from all that various world we 
pass our lives in. I am struck by the 
purity of the room he has refashioned 
for us—a sort of moral purity ; yet, in 
the forms and colours of things, Is 
the actual life of Paris, to which he 
will soon return, equally pure, that it 
relishes this kind of thing so strongly ? 
Only, methinks ’tis a pity to incor- 
porate so much of his work, of himself, 
with objects of use which must perish 
by use, or disappear, like our own 
old furniture, with mere change of 
fashion. 


July, 1714. 


On the last day of Antony Watteau’s 
visit we made a party to Cambrai. 
We entered the cathedral church ; it 
was the hour of Vespers, and it hap- 
pened that Jonseigneur le Prince de 
Cambrai was in his place in the choir. 
He appears of great age, assists but 
rarely at the offices of religion, and is 
never to be seen in Paris ; and Antony 
had much desired to behold him, Cer 
tainly, it was worth while to have 
come so far enly to see him, and hear 
him give his pontifical blessing, in a 
voice feeble but of infinite sweetness, 
and with an inexpressibly graceful 
movement of the hands. A veritable 
grand seigneur / His refined old age, 
the impress of genius and honours, 
even his disappointments, concur with 
natural graces to make him seem too 
distinguished (a fitter word fails me) 
for this world. Omnia Vaniias/ he 
seems to say, yet with a profound re- 
signation, which makes the things we 
are most of us so fondly occupied with 
seem petty enough. Omnia Vanitas /— 
Is that indeed the proper comment on 
our lives, coming, as it does in this 
case, from one who might have made 
his own all that life has to bestow ? 
Yet he was never to be seen at court, 
and has lived here almost as an exile. 
Was our “ Great King Lewis” jealous 
of a true grand seigneur, or grand 
monarque by natural gift and the 
favour of heaven, that he could not 
endure his presence ? 
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July, 1714. 

My own portrait remains unfinished 
at his sudden departure. I sat for it 
in a walking-dress, made under his 
direction—a gown of a peculiar silken 
stuff, falling into an abundance of 
small folds, giving me “a certain air 
of piquancy”” which pleases him, but 
is far enough from my true self. My 
old Flemish /faille, which I shall 
always wear, suits me better. 

I notice that our good-hearted but 
sometimes difficult friend said little of 
our brother Jean-Baptiste, though he 
knows us so anxious on his account— 
spoke only of his constant industry, 
cautiously, and not altogether with 
satisfaction, as if the sight of it 
wearied him. 

September, 1714. 

Will Antony ever accomplish that 
long-pondered journey to Italy? For 
his own sake, I should be glad he 
might. Yet it seems desolately far, 
across those great hills and plains. I 
remember how I formed a plan for 
providing him with a sum sufficient 
for the purpose. But that he no 
longer needs. 

With myself, how to pass time be- 
comes sometimes the question ;—un- 
avoidably, though it strikes me as a 
thing unspeakably sad in a life so short 
as ours. The sullenness of a long wet 
day is yielding just now to an outburst 
of watery sunset, which strikes from 
the far horizon of this quiet world of 
ours, over fields and willow-woods, upon 
the shifty weather-vanes, and long- 
pointed windows of the tower on the 
square—from which the Angelus is 
sounding—with a momentary promise 
of a fine night. I prefer the Salut at 
Saint Vaast. The walk thither is a 
longer one ; and I have a fancy always 
that I may meet Antony Watteau 
there again, any time; just as, when 
a child, having found one day a tiny 
box in the shape of a silver coin, for 
long afterwards I used to try every 
piece of money that came into my 
hands, expecting it to open. 

September, 1714. 

We were sitting in the Watteau 





chamber for the coolness, this sultry 
evening. A sudden gust of wind 
rufiied the lights in the sconces on 
the walls; the distant rumblings, 
which had continued all the after- 
noon, broke out at last: and through 
the driving rain, a coach, rattling 
across the Place, stops at our door ; 
and in a moment Jean-Baptiste is with 
us once again; but with bitter tears 
in his eyes ;—dismissed ! 
October, 1714. 

Jean-Baptiste ! he, too, rejected by 
Antony! It makes our friendship and 
fraternal sympathy closer. And still, 
as he works, not less sedulously than 
of old, and still so full of loyalty to 
his old master, in that Watteau cham- 
ber, I seem to see Antony himself, of 
whom Jean-Baptiste dares not yet 
speak,—to come very near to his work, 
and understand his great parts. And 
Jean-Baptiste’s work may stand, for 
the future, as the central interest of 
my life. I bury myself in that. 


February, 1715. 

If I understand anything of these 
matters, Antony Watteau paints that 
delicate life of Paris so excellently, 
with so much spirit, partly because, 
after all, he looks down upon it, or de- 
spises it. To persuade myself of that, 
is my womanly satisfaction for his 
preference—his apparent preference— 
for a world so different from mine. 
Those coquetries, those vain and 
perishable graces, can be rendered so 
perfectly only through an intimate 
understanding of them. For him, to 
underStand must be to despise them ; 
while (I think I know why) he yet 
undergoes their fascination. Hence 
that discontent with himself which 
keeps pace with his fame. It would 
have been better for him—he would 
have enjoyed a purer and more real 
happiness—had he remained here, 
obscure; as it might have been better 
for me! 

It is altogether different with Jean- 
Baptiste. He approaches that life, 
and all its pretty nothingness, from a 
level no higher than its own; and, 
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beginning just where Antony Watteau 
leaves off in disdain, produces a solid 
and veritable likeness of it, and of its 
ways. 


March, 1715. 

There are points in his painting (I 
apprehend this through his own per- 
sistently modest observations) at which 
he works out his purpose more excel- 
lently than Watteau ; of whom he has 
trusted himself to speak at last, with 
a wonderful self-effacement, pointing 
out in each of those pictures, for the 
rest so just and true, how Antony 
would have managed this or that; 
and, with what an easy superiority, 
have done the thing better—done the 
impossible. 

February, 1716. 

There are good things, attractive 
things, in life, meant for one and not 
for another—not meant perhaps for 
me; as there are pretty clothes which 
are not suitable for every one. I find 
a certain immobility of disposition in 
me, to quicken or interfere with which 
is like physical pain. He, so brilliant, 
petulant, mobile! I am _ better far 
beside Jean-Baptiste—in contact with 
his quiet, even labour, and manner of 
being. At first he did the work to 
which he had set himself, sullenly ; but 
the mechanical labour of it has cleared 
his mind and temper at last, as a 
sullen day turns quite clear and fine 
by imperceptible change. With the 
earliest dawn he enters his atelier, the 
Watteau chamber, where he remains 
at work all day. The dark evenings 
he spends in industrious preparation 
with the crayon for the pictures he is 
to finish during the hours of daylight. 
His toil is also his amusement ; he 
goes but rarely into the society 
whose manners he has to reproduce. 
His animals, pet animals, (he knows 
it!) are mere toys. But he finishes a 
large number of works, dessus de 
portes, clavegin cases, and the like. His 
happiest, most genial moments, he 
puts, like savings of fine gold, into one 
particular picture (true opus magnum, 
as he hopes) La Balangoire. He has 
the secret of surprising effects with a 
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certain pearl-grey silken stuff of his 
predilection ; and it must be confessed 
that he paints hands—whicha draughts- 
man, of course, should understand 
at least twice as well as ell other 
people—with surpassing expression. 


March, 1716. 

Is it the depressing result of this 
labour, of a too-exacting labour? 1 
know not. But at times (it is his one 
melancholy) he expresses a strange ap 
prehension of poverty, of penury, and 
mean surroundings in old age ; remind- 
ing me of that childish disposition to 
hoard, which I noticed in him of old. 
And then—inglorious Watteau, as he 
is !—at times, that steadiness in which 
he is so great a contrast to Antony, as 
it were accumulates, changes, into a 
ray of genius, a grace, an inexplicable 
touch of truth, in which all his heavi- 
ness leaves him for a while, and he 
actually goes beyond the master; as 
himself protests to me, yet modestly. 
And still, it is precisely at those mo- 
ments that he feels most the difference 
between himself and Antony Watteau. 
In that country, all the pebbles are 
golden nuggets, he says; with perfect 
good humour, 

June, 1717. 

‘Tis truly in a delightful abode that 
Antony Watteau is just now lodged— 
the hétel, or town-house of M. de Cro- 
zat, which is not only a comfortable 
dwelling-place, but also a_ precious 
museum lucky people go far to see. 
Jean-Baptiste, too, has seen the place, 
and describes it. The antiquities, 
beautiful curiosities of all sorts—above 
all, the original drawings of those old 
masters Antony so greatly admires— 
are arranged all around one there, that 
the influence, the genius of those 
things may imperceptibly play upon, 
and enter into one, and form what one 
does. The house is situated near the 
Rue Richelieu, but has a large gard- 
en about it. M. de Crozat gives his 
musical parties there, and Antony 
Watteau has painted the walls of one 
of the apartments with the Four 
Seasons, after the manner of ours, 
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but doubtless improved by second 
thoughts. This beautiful place is now 
Antony’s home fora while. The house 
has but one story, with attics in its 
mansard roof, like those of a farm- 
house in the country. I fancy Antony 
fled thither for a few moments, from 
the visitors who weary him ; breathing 
the freshness of that dewy garden in 
the very midst of Paris. As for me, I 
suffocate, this summer afternoon in 
this pretty Watteau chamber of ours, 
where Jean-Baptiste is working so 
contentedly. 
May, 1717. 

In spite of what happened, Jean- 
Baptiste has been looking forward to 
a visit to Valenciennes which Antony 
Watteau proposes to make. He hopes 
always—has a patient hope—that 
Antony’s former patronage of him 
may be revived. And now he is 
among us, actually at his work—rest- 
less and disquieting, meagre, like a 
woman with some nervous malady. Is 
it pity, then, but pity, one must feel for 
the brilliant one? He has been criti- 
cising the work of Jean-Baptiste, who 
takes his judgments generously, grate- 
fully. Can it be that, after all, he 
despises, and is no true lover of his own 
art, and is but chilled by an enthu- 
siasm for it in another, such as that 
of Jean-Baptiste !—as if Jean-Baptiste 
over-valued it, or as if some ignoble- 
ness or blunder, and a sign that he 
has really missed his aim, started out 
of his work at the sound of praise— 
as if such praise could hardly be alto- 
gether sincere. 

June, 1717. 

And at last one has actual sight of 
his work—what it is. He has brought 
with him certain long-cherished de- 
signs to finish here in quiet, as he 
protests he has never finished before. 
That charming noblesse—can it be 
really so distinguished to the minutest 
point, so naturally aristocratic? Half 
in masquerade, playing the drawing- 
room or garden comedy of life, these 
persons have upon them, not less than 
the landscape he composes, and among 
the accidents of which they group 
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themselves with such a perfect fitting- 
ness—a certain light we should seek 
for in vain, upon anything real. For 
their framework they have around 
them a veritable architecture—a tree- 
architecture—of which those moss- 
grown balusters, termes, statues, foun- 
tains, are really but members. Only, 
as I gaze upon those windless after- 
noons, I find myself always saying to 
myself involuntarily, “The evening 
will be a wet one.” The storm is 
always brooding through the massy 
splendour of the trees, above those 
sun-dried glades or lawns, where 
delicate children may be trusted thinly 
clad: and the secular trees themselves 
will hardly outlast another generation. 


July, 1717. 

There has been an exhibition of his 
pictures in the Hall of the Academy 
of Saint Luke; and all the world has 
been to see. 

Yes! Besides that unreal, imagi- 
nary light upon these scenes and 
persons, which is a pure gift of his, 
there was a light, a poetry, in those 
persons and things themselves, close 
at hand, we had not seen. He has 
enabled us to see it: we are so much 
the better-off thereby, and I, for one, 
the better. The world he sets before 
us so engagingly has its care for 
purity, its cleanly preferences, in what 
one is to see—in the outsides of things 
—and there is something, a sign, a 
memento, at the least, even in that. 
There, is my simple notion, wholly 
womanly perhaps, but which I may 
hold by, of the purpose of the arts. 


August, 1717. 

And yet! (to read my mind, my 
experience, in somewhat different 
terms) methinks Antony Watteau 
reproduces that gallant world, those 
patched and powdered ladies and fine 
cavaliers, so much to its own satisfac- 
tion, partly because he despises it: if 
this be a possible condition of excellent 
artistic production. People talk of a 
new era now dawning upon the world, 
of fraternity, liberty, humanity, of a 
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novel sort of social freedom in which 
men’s natural goodness of heart will 
blossom at a thousand points hitherto 
repressed, of wars disappearing from 
the world in an infinite, benevolent 
ease of life—yes! perhaps of infinite 
littleness also. And it is the outward 
manner of that, which, partly by 
anticipation, and through pure intel- 
lectual power, Antony Watteau has 
caught, together with a flattering 
something of his own, added thereto. 
Himself really of the old time—that 
serious old time which is passing away, 
the impress of which he carries on his 
physiognomy—he dignifies, by what in 
him is neither more nor less than a 
profound melancholy, the essential in- 
significance of what he wills to touch 
in all that; transforming its mere 
pettiness into grace. It looks cer- 
tainly very graceful, fresh, animated, 
“ piquant,” as they love to say—yes! 
and withal, I repeat, perfectly pure ; 
and may well congratulate itself on 
the loan of a fallacious grace, not its 
own. For in truth Antony Watteau 
is still the mason’s boy, and deals with 
that world under a fascination, of the 
nature of which he is half-conscious 
methinks, puzzled at “the queer trick 
he possesses,” to use his own phrase. 
You see him growing ever more and 
more meagre, as he goes through 
the world and its applause. Yet he 
reaches with wonderful sagacity the 
secret of an adjustment of colours, a 
coiffure, a toilette, setting I know not 
what air of real superiority on such 
things. He will never overcome his 
early training ; and these light things 
will possess for him always a kind of 
worth, as characterising that impos- 
sible or forbidden world which the 
mason’s boy saw through the closed gate- 
ways of the enchanted garden. Those 
trifling and petty graces, insignia to 
him of that nobler world of aspiration 
and idea, even now that he is aware, 
as I conceive, of their true littleness, 
bring back to him, by the power of 
association, all the old magical exhil- 
aration of his dream, his dream of a 
better world than the real one. There, 
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is the formula, as I apprehend, of his 
success—of his extraordinary hold on 
things so alien from himself. And I 
think there is more real hilarity in 
my brother’s /étes champétres—more 
truth to life, and therefore less dis- 
tinction. Yes! the world profits by 
such reflection of its poor, coarse self, 
in one who renders all its caprices 
from the height of a Corneille. That 
is my way of making up to myself 
for the fact that I think his days 
too, would have been really happier, 
had he remained obscure at Valen- 
ciennes. 
September, 1717. 

My own poor likeness, begun so long 
ago, still remains unfinished on the 
easel, at his departure from Valen- 
ciennes—perhaps for ever; since the old 
people departed this life in the hard 
winter of last year, at no distant time 
from each other. It is pleasanter to 
him to sketch and plan than to paint 
and finish: and he is often out of 
humour with himself because he can- 
not project into a picture the life and 
spirit of his first thought with the 
crayon. He would fain begin, where 
that famous master, Gerard Dow, left 
off, and snatch, as it were, with a 
single stroke, what in him was the 
result of infinite patience. It is the 
sign of this sort of promptitude that he 
values solely in the work of another. 
To my thinking there is a kind of 
greed or grasping in that humour ; as 
if things were not to last very long, 
and one must snatch opportunity. 
And often he succeeds. The old Dutch 
painter cherished with a kind of piety 
his colours and pencils. Antony 
Watteau, on the contrary, will hardly 
make any preparations for his work at 
all, or even clean his palette, in the 
dead-set he makes at improvisation. 
*Tis the contrast perhaps between the 
staid Dutch genius and the petulant, 
sparkling French temper of this new 
era, into which he has thrown himself. 
Alas! it is already apparent that the 
result also loses something of longevity, 
of durability—the colours fading or 
changing, from the first, somewhat 
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rapidly, as Jean-Baptiste notes. ‘Tis 
true, a mere trifle alters or produces 
the expression. But then, on the 
other hand, in pictures the whole effect 
of which lies in a kind of harmony, 
the treachery of a single colour must 
needs involve the failure of the whole 
to outlast the fleeting! grace of those 
social conjunctions it is meant to per- 
petuate. This is what has happened, 
in part, to that portrait on the easel. 
Meantime, he has commanded Jean- 
Baptiste to finish it; and so it must 
be. 
October, 1717. 

Antony Watteau is an excellent 
judge of literature, and I have been 
reading (with infinite surprise!) in 
my afternoon walks in the little wood 
here, a new book he left behind him— 
a great favourite of his; as it has 
been a favourite with large numbers 
in Paris. Those pathetic shocks of 
fortune, those sudden alternations of 
pleasure and remorse, which must 
always lie among the very conditions 
of an irregular and guilty love, as in 
sinful games of chance ;—they have be- 
gun to talk of these things in Paris, to 
amuse themselves with the spectacle of 
them ; set forth here, in the story of poor 
Manon Lescaut—for whom fidelity is 
impossible ; so vulgarly eager for the 
money which can buy pleasures such 
as hers—with an art like Watteau’s 
own, for lightness and grace. In- 
capacity of truth, yet with such ten- 
derness, such a gift of tears, on the 
one side: on the other, a faith so 
absolute as to give to an illicit love 
almost the regularity of marriage! 
And this is the book those fine ladies 
in Watteau’s “conversations,” who 
look so exquisitely pure, lay down on 
the cushion when the children run up 
to have their laces righted. Yet the 
pity of it ! What floods of tears ! There 
is a tone about it all which strikes 
me as going well with the grace of these 
leafless birch-trees against the sky, 
the silver of their bark, and a certain 
delicate odour of decay which rises 
from the soil. It is all one half-light ; 
and the heroine (nay! the hero himself 


also, that dainty Chevalier des Grieux, 
with all his fervour) have, I think, but 
a half-life in them truly, from the 
first. And I could fancy myself half of 
their condition this evening, as I sit 
here alone, while a premature touch 
of winter upon it makes the outer 
world seem so inhospitabie an enter- 
tainer of one’s spirit. With so little 
genial warmth to keep it there, one 
feels that an accidental touch might 
shake it away altogether: so chilled 
at heart it seems to me, as I gaze on 
that glacial point in the motionless 
sky, like some mortal spot whence 
death begins to creep over the body. 

And yet, in the midst of this, by 
mere force of contrast, comes back to 
me, very vividly, the true colour, 
ruddy with flower and fruit, of the 
past summer, among the streets and 
gardens of some of our old towns we 
visited ; when the thought of cold was 
a luxury, and the earth dry enough to 
sleep upon. The summer was indeed 
a fine one; and the whole country 
seemed bewitched. A kind of infec- 
tious sentiment passed upon one, like 
an efflux from its flowers and flower- 
like architecture—flower-like to me at 
least, but of which I never felt the 
beauty before. 

And as I think of that, certainly I 
have to confess that there is a wonder- 
ful reality about this lovers’ story ; an 
accordance between themselves and 
the conditions of things around them, 
so deep as to make it seem that the 
course of their lives could hardly have 
been other than it was. That comes, 
perhaps, wholly of the writer’s skill ; 
but at all events, I must read the 
book no more. 

June, 1718. 

And he has allowed that Made- 
moiselle Rosalba—ce bel esprit—who 
can discourse upon the arts like a mas- 
ter, to paint his portrait—has painted 
hers in return! She holds a lapful 
of white roses with her two hands. 
Rosa Alba / himself has inscribed it! 
It will be engraved, to circulate and 
perpetuate it the better. 

One’s journal, here in one’s solitude, 
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is of service at least in this, that it 
affords an escape for vain regrets, 
angers, impatience. One puts this 
and that angry spasm into it, and 
is delivered from it so. 

And then, it was at the desire of 
M. de Crozat that the thing was done. 
One must oblige one’s patrons. The 
lady also, they tell me, is pottrinaire, 
like Antony himself, and like to die. 
And he who has always lacked either 
the money or the spirits to make that 
long-pondered, much-desired journey 
to Italy, has found in her work the 
veritable accent and colour of those 
old Venetian masters he would so 
willingly have studied under the sun- 
shine of their own land. Alas! How 
little peace have his great successes 
given him—how little of that quietude 
of mind, without which, methinks, one 
fails in true dignity of character. 


November, 1718. 
His thirst for change of place has 
actually driven him to England, that 
veritable home of the consumptive. 
Ah, me! I feel it may be the coup dz 
grace. To have run into the native 
country of consumption — strange 
caprice of that desire to travel, which 
he has really indulged so little in his 
life—of the restlessness which, they 
tell me, is itself a symptom of this 
terrible disease. 
January, 1720. 
As once before, after long silence, a 
token has reached us—a slight token 
that he remembers—an etched plate, 
one of very few he has executed, with 
that old subject—Soldiers on the 
March. And the weary soldier him- 
self is returning once more to Valen- 
ciennes, on his way from England to 
Paris. 
February, 1720. 
Those sharply-arched brows, those 
restless eyes which seem larger than 
ever—something that seizes on one, 
and is almost terrible in his expres- 
sion—speak clearly, and _ irresistibly 
set one on the thought of a summing- 
up of his life. Iam reminded of the 
day when, already with that air of 
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le bel sérieux, he was found sketching, 
with so much truth to the inmost 
mind in them, those picturesque moun- 
tebanks at the Fair in the Grande 
Place; and I find, throughout his 
course of life, something of the essen- 
tial melancholy of the comedian. He, 
so fastidious and cold, and who has 
never “ventured the representation of 
passion,” does but amuse the gay 
world; and is aware of that, though 
certainly unamused himself all the 
while. Just now, however, he is 
finishing a very different picture—that 
too, full of huamour—an English family- 
group, with a little girl riding a 
wooden horse; the father, and the 
mother, holding his tobacco-pipe, stand 
in the centre. 
March, 1720. 

To-morrow he will depart finally. 
And this evening the Syndics of the 
Academy of Saint Luke came with 
their scarves and banners to conduct 
their illustrious fellow-citizen, by torch- 
light, to supper in their Guildhall, 
where all their beautiful old corpora- 
tion plate will be displayed. The 
Watteau salon was lighted up to 
receive them. There is something in 
the payment of great honours to the 
living which fills one with apprehen- 
sion, especially when the recipient of 
them looks so like a dying man. God 
have mercy on him! 

April, 1721. 

We were on the point of retiring to 
rest last evening when a messenger 
arrived post-haste, with a letter on 
behalf of Antony Watteau, desiring 
Jean - Baptiste’s presence at Paris. 
We did not go to bed that night ; and 
my brother was on his way before 
daylight, his heart full of a strange 
conflict of joy and apprehension. 


May, 1721. 

A letter at last! from Jean- 
Baptiste, occupied with cares of all 
sorts at the bedside of the sufferer. 
Antony fancying that the air of the 
country might do him good, the Abbé 
Haranger, one of the canons of the 
Church of Saint Germain |’Auxerrois, 
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where he was in the habit of hearing 
mass, has lent him a house at Nogent- 
sur-Marne. There he receives a few 
visitors. But in truth the places he 
once liked best, the people! nay, the 
very friends, have become to him 
nothing less than insupportable. 
Though he stills dreams of change, 
and would fain try his native air once 
more, he is at work constantly upon 
his art ; but solely by way of a teacher, 
instructing (with a kind of remorseful 
diligence, it would seem) Jean-Baptiste, 
who will be heir to his unfinished 
work, and take up many of his pictures 
where he has left them. He seems 
now anxious for one thing only, to 
give his old “dismissed” disciple 
what remains of. himself, and the last 
secrets of his genius. His property— 


9,000 Zivres only-—goes to his relations. 
Jean-Baptiste has found these last 
weeks immeasurably useful. 

For the rest, bodily exhaustion, 
perhaps, and this new interest in an 
old friend, have brought him tran- 
quillity at last, a tranquillity in which 


he is much occupied with matters of 
religion. Ah! it was ever so with me. 
And one /ives also most reasonably so. 
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—With women, at least, it is so, quite 
certainly. Yet I know not what there 
is of a pity which strikes deep, at the 
thought of a man, a while since so 
strong, turning his face to the wall 
from the things which most occupy 
men’s lives. “Tis that homely, but 
honest curé of Nogent he has cari- 
catured so often, who attends him. 


July, 1721. 

Our incomparable Watteau is no 
more! Jean-Baptiste returned unex- 
pectedly. I heard his hasty footstep 
on the stairs. We turned together 
into that room ; and he told his story 
there. Antony Watteau departed 
suddenly, in the arms of M. Gersaint, 
on one of the late hot days of July. 
At the last moment he had been at 
work upon a crucifix for the good ewré 
of Nogent, liking little the very rude 
one he possessed. He died with all 
the sentiments of religion. 

He has been a sick man all his life. 
He was always a seeker after some- 
thing in the world, that is there in no 
satisfying measure, or not at all. 


WaLter Pater. 





NOTES IN A SWISS VILLAGE. 


“Turse people, when you come to 
know them, are as much worth study 
as their Alps and lakes,” wrote a once 
popular author in his preface to Zhe 
Switzers ; yet the Swiss people attract 
but little attention in comparison 
with the physical features of the 
country, the comfort, cookery, and 
prices at hotels. The impending re- 
organisation of English and Irish 
local government gives a special in- 
terest to the examination of the 
systems which prevail in other parts 
of Europe, particularly to systems 
which have been found so efficient 
and satisfactory that no radical 
change in them is contemplated. 
Swiss arrangements in this matter 
are very different from those in Eng- 
land—almost the reverse. Govern- 
ment is very much decentralised. The 
lowest local governing units are small, 
land possess very great independence, 
subject to some few general laws ; 
they are symmetrically grouped into 
larger districts, so that the overlapping 
areas, conflicting jurisdictions, numer- 
ous taxing authorities levying separate 
taxes at different times from the same 
individual, with which Englishmen are 
familar, are unknown; in fact, there 
is order instead of chaos. 

The independence of the Swiss com- 
munes has survived from the days of 
the primitive village community, re- 
spected by the State, designedly pre- 
served by legislation, and jealously 
guarded by the inhabitants. 

Valais is a Catholic canton, there 
being less than 1,000 Protestants in 
a total population of 100,000. Its 
constitution declares it to be a demo- 
cratic republic, and that the sove- 
reignty is vested in the people. The 
State religion is Catholic, but liberty 
of belief, conscience, and worship is 


accorded to every citizen. All are 
equal before the law ; no privileges of 
birth or any other kind may exist. 
Inviolability of persons and property, 
and the freedom of the press, are 
fundamental articles of the constitu- 
tion. No perpetual and irredeemable 
rent can be placed on land. Primary 
education is obligatory on all, and 
gratuitous. All male citizens are 
subject to military service, but the 
periods of service are short, and ar- 
ranged to meet the convenience of the 
people. Drill begins at school. From 
the age of twenty to thirty-two about 
a month’s service in most years is 
required; from thirty to forty-four 
only a few days in each year; after 
forty-four training ceases, and service 
would only be required in cases of 
national emergency. Continual rifle 
practice is encouraged by the State: 
a range, targets, and other appliances 
are found in almost every village. 
There is only one legislative as- 
sembly, le Grand Consei/, the members 
of which, or deputies, are elected by 
manhood suffrage in the proportion of 
one to every 1,000 of the population. 
This assembly appoints the execu- 
tive government, or Council of State, 
and the High Court of Appeal. Mem- 
bers of the executive cannot also be 
deputies; they sit in the Assembly, 
take part in debates, but cannot vote, 
or hold any other public office. No 
member of the executive may be at 
the same time director of a bank or 
railway company. Persons related in 
the undermentioned degrees may not 
be members at the same time of the 
executive government of the State, or 
of any other local governing body :— 
1. Father and son. 2. Father-in-law 
and son-in-law. 3. Brothers. 4. Bro- 
thers-in-law. 5. Uncle and nephew. 
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The executive makes a detailed re- 
port each year of all its operations to 
the Assembly. 

No revision of the constitution, no 
law conflicting with it, no measure 
involving an expenditure in excess of 
the ordinary revenue by 2,400/. can 
take effect unless submitted to the 
popular vote, and approved of by a 
majority of the electors. This pro- 
vision makes the sovereignty of the 
people real and effectual. 

The canton is divided into thirteen 
districts, and these into 165 communes 
or townships. The commune is the 
division of the most importance. Their 
average population is 665 ; that of the 
smallest is only 22 ; that of the largest 
under 5,000. 

Each commune is governed, and its 
revenues administered, by a council of 
not less than five or more than seven- 
teen members, of whom one is the 
mayor, or, as he is termed in Valais, 
“president.” The council is chosen 
for four years, the president for two, 
every male citizen over twenty years 
of age being entitled to vote. 

This council is charged with the 
care of roads, bridges, public build- 
ings, markets, water supply, schools, 
poor, public health of man and beast, 
fire prevention, police, management of 
the common lands, and communal re- 
venues. To supplement the produce 
of the common lands it levies a direct 
tax on real property and on every 
household. Nearly every householder 
is also a proprietor ; all are therefore 
interested in the economical and 
efficient administration of the public 
property and municipal revenue. 

Every commune possesses public 
lands, often of great extent; these 
are chiefly upland pastures used in 
common, forests, and occasionally 
farms or pastures let to tenants. 

The communal council cannot im- 
pose more than a certain amount of 
taxation, nor sell or mortgage the com- 
mon property without permission of 
the Council of State ; it presents each 
year to the electors a statement of 
accounts, and budget for the ensuing 
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year. In the larger communes these 
are printed and circulated before they 
are formally presented ; in all cases 
they must be read aloud to the 
assembled electors. 

Owing to the small size of the 
communes, the frequent elections, the 
necessity for submitting measures to 
the popular vote, and the wide distri- 
bution of property, the citizens are 
practically acquainted with the con- 
stitution, revenues, and management 
of their commune ; consequently they 
take an intelligent interest and part 
in its affairs. 

Numa Droz, member of the Federal 
Council, and author of Jnstruction 
Civique, one of the text-books in 
public schools, says of the commune : 

“La commune est presque |’Etat 
en petit; c’est, pour employer une 
expression empruntée a l'histoire 
naturelle, une des cellules dont le 
corps social se compose. II est certain 
qu'une vie locale trés developpée con- 
tribue 4 la prosperité et 4 la force de 
Etat. Les communes doivent avoir 
la liberté de rivaliser d’efforts pour la 
satisfaction des interéts qu’elles ont a 
soigner. I] faut donc se garder de les 
soumettre 4 un niveau uniforme qui 
étoufferait chez elles tout esprit d’initi- 
ative, tout desir de perfectionnement. 

“ Les communes ont été les premiers 
et principaux foyers de la democratie, 
et le sont encore dans bien des pays. 
C’est dans leur sein que les citoyens 
peuvent le mieux se former 4 la vie 
publique, se familiariser avec les ques- 
tions administratives, et apprendre & 
les traiter. Elles sont les pépiniéres 
naturelles dans lesquelles l’Etat trouve 
ses legislateurs, et ses hommes de gou- 
vernement. Un citoyen élevé a l’école 
pratique de la vie communale connaitra 
toujours mieux les besoins populaires 
que celui dont Il’education politique 
aura été faite exclusivement dans les 
bureaux de l’administration gouvern- 
mentale ” (Instruction Civique, p. 110). 

This passage expresses well a radical 
distinction between the Swiss and Eng- 
lish systems of government, namely, 
the encouragement and preservation 

















of habits of self-government in vil- 
lages, both as nurseries of independ- 
ence and as training schools for higher 
politics. The result in Switzerland is 
almost universal political contentment. 
Conservatives may be discontented 
because the Liberals are in power, or 
vice versa, but there is nothing in 
Valais, or in any part of Switzerland, 
like the deep and dangerous discon- 
tent with the governing classes that is 
known in England as well as in 
Ireland and even in France—demo- 
cratic republic as she is called—where 
government is so much more central- 
ised, so controlled by bureaucratic 
wire-pullers, Paris financiers, and the 
military party. 

Some details of the population, tax- 
ation, and expenditure in a commune 
of average size, and of a single pro- 
prietor’s possessions, will give a clearer 
idea of the constitution and social 
organisation of a Valaisan commune 
than any general statements. 

The village of Champery lies about 
3,000 feet above sea level, the terri- 
tory of the commune occupying some 
seven miles in length at the head of a 
narrow valley, between two ranges of 
mountains from 6,000 to 10,000 feet 
in height. As yet there are few com- 
munal surveys in Valais, and the area 
is not ascertainable. The resident 
population is 590, of whom 500 are 
born citizens, with a right of settle- 
ment in, and a right to a share in, the 
common property belonging to the 
township. 

There are 159 heads of households, 
and 162 proprietors, so that the pro- 
portion of landowners to population is 
as one to three andahalf. In Ireland 
the corresponding proportion is about 
one landowner to 200 of the population. 

The capital value for taxation of 
real property within the commune is 
76,000/., but as this is admittedly 
from one-fourth to one-third below 
the selling value, a more correct esti- 
mate of the market value of the com- 
mune would be 100,000/., giving an 
average of about 600/. as the value of 
individual properties. 

No. 312. —vow. ur. 
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The communal pastures are included 
in this estimate, but not the woods, 
which are extensive. Every citizen, 
who is also a householder, has a right 
to put on the common pastures—which 
are available from June to September— 
fifteen head of cattle and twenty-five 
sheep. The pastures would probably 
not be sufficient if every one put on 
his full quota, but the grazing season 
being short and the winters long, the 
quantity of stock that can be kept in 
the commune is limited to what can 
be supported in winter. Moreover, some 
citizens have no stock, and scarcely 
any one puts on his full allowance. 

For each head of cattle depastured 
one franc must be paid to the munici- 
pality, and one day’s work given re- 
pairing fences, roads, &c. For every 
sheep ten centimes is paid. The owner 
may attend to his own cattle, or he 
may hire the milch cattle to others, or 
he may put them under the charge of 
the communal herd for a small pay- 
ment ; but no citizen can let or sell 
his right to pasture, nor can cattle 
not belonging to citizens be hired and 
put on the pastures. The communal 
forests are managed by the council, 
who employ one or more woodrangers, 
qualified by examination or training 
in the State forestry schools. 

After a provision of wood has been 
set apart for such public purposes as 
construction, repairs, and heating of 
schools, church, and communal build- 
ings, an allotment is made to every 
citizen householder. Extra timber, to 
be paid for, may be allotted on appli- 
cation for any special purpose, but it 
must be used within a fixed time for 
the special purpose, and no other, under 
a heavy penalty. 

Preservation of the forests being a 
matter of national importance, the 
communal management is subject to 
State inspection. The Forest Depart- 
ment gives advice, and points out the 
necessity of renewal, replanting, and 
maintenance of trees necessary for 
shelter, or protection against ava- 
lanches, earthslips, and falls of rock. 
Every citizen, therefore, who is also 
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a householder, has besides his indivi- 
dual property an inalienable right tothe 
use of the communal pastures, and to 
at least as much wood as will supply 
his necessary wants. He cannot divest 
himself of these rights by sale, letting, 
or mortgage, and so far as these are 
valuable he is raised above the possi- 
bility of being a pauper. 

The possession of this common 
property is one of the strongest ties 
of the community; it makes it im- 
portant that evidence of citizenship 
should be preserved, and the registra- 
tion of marriages and births is care- 
fully attended to by a special officer 
(V officier d’ Etat civil) whose books are 
annually inspected by the State. 

Taxation in Valais may be best ex- 
plained by the instance of a single 
individual ; the village blacksmith is 
an example of an average citizen 
neither rich nor poor. His forge is 
the under part of a small house on 
the confines of the village. He is 
tenant of this, paying 25s. a year rent. 
His house, a hundred yards distant, 
belongs to him in fee—no other form 
of ownership is known in Valais—a 
solid, wooden, three-storied building 
about sixty feet square; the eaves 
project eight feet or more, and under 
their shelter balconies run round the 
front and sides of the house ; in the 
rear there is but one story, a capacious 
hay barn open to the roof. In winter 
the cattle occupy part of the lower 
story, and all around under shelter of 
eaves and balconies are ample stores of 
wood, suggestive of warmth, comfort, 
and plenty. Most of the houses in 
the village are like this, and owned by 
their occupants ; there are no really 
bad or ruinous buildings; no slums 
or reeking courts. The blacksmith 
owns about thirteen acres around and 
near the house, besides an unmeasured 
plot five miles away adjoining the 
common pasture. On this latter pro- 
perty he has another dwelling-house 
which he lets for the summer, reserv- 
ing the land for his own use, The 
selling value of the blacksmith’s pro- 
perty is 600/., its value for taxation 


360/. or 9,000 frances, houses being 
taxed on two-thirds only of their 
assessed value. 

For assessment purposes land is 
divided into thirty-five classes, valued 
at a farthing a yard for the worst, up 
to 7s. 6d. a yard for the best class. 
The blacksmith’s best land is meadow 
of the twentieth class assessed at 130/. 
an acre, which is less than the usual 
selling price of the best meadow and 
tillage land around the village. His 
worst land is a stony slope valued at 
5/. an acre. 

The assessment is made by a local 
commission, and revised by three ex- 
perts appointed by the State. 

Two taxes are levied on real pro- 
perty in Valais:—1. A cantonal tax 
of one france fifty centimes on each 
1000 frances of capital value; fifty 
centimes of this tax is allocated by 
the constitution to the extinction of 
the public debt. 2. A communal tax, 
varying according to the needs of each 
commune ; in Champery it is one franc 
per 1000 ; this latter tax may be paid 
in work, by arrangement with the 
municipality. 

If real property is mortgaged a 
reduction is made from the assessed 
value equal to one half the amount of 
the mortgage. The cantonal tax on 
capital values is levied not only on 
real property but on all securities, on 
salaries and pensions capitalised at 
ten times, and on incomes capitalised 
at twenty times their annual value. 

A register of all these taxable 
values is kept in each commune, and 
furnished by it to the cantonal 
authorities. 

Besides these direct taxes licence 
duties are payable to the State on the 
exercise of every kind of industry, 
trade, occupation or profession, from 
that of a banker to an ordinary 
artisan. For each occupation there 
are five or six classes with a maximum 
and minimum duty. 

A banker of the first class pays 
400/., of the lowest class 15/.; the 
lowest class of artisans pays 1s. 8d. ; 
sawmills pay from ls. 8d. up to 20/. ; 














wholesale timber merchants from 
41. to 40/. 

Proprietors selling the produce of 
their own land are the only important 
exception to this law. 

The blacksmith is also a guide, and 
in both these capacities he pays this 
taxe industrielle. 


His whole taxation is as follows :— 





Frs. Cen- 
times. 
On real property to the State at 1°50 

per 1,000 on 9,000 frances ............ 13 * 50 
To the commune at 1 per 1,000 ...... 9° 00 
License as blacksmith .................. 10 * 00 
a ick congeass<eieseundecaiwes 10° 00 
Total taxation...... 42 - 50 


There is no tax on tobacco, which he 
consumes largely, nor on Swiss wines, 
beer, or spirits ; there is a small duty 
on imported alcoholic drinks, but the 
blacksmith is a teetotaller, and makes 
no contribution to the State in respect 
of liquor. His entire contribution, 
therefore, to local and State taxation 
is about thirty-five shillings a year—a 
very small amount in comparison with 
what a man in similar circumstances 
in England or Ireland would pay. 

The commune is economically man- 
aged ; its income amounted in 1884 to 
3807. ; but this figure does not repre- 
sent the annual value of its property, 
as the common pastures and forest 
produce are enjoyed for a nominal 
pryment. The management expenses 
were less than 50/., including salaries 
of police, wood rangers, payments to 
president, councillors, and others. 

The principle on which most of 
these officials are paid is to give a 
small salary as a retainer, and daily 
wages when employed; for example 
the constable (sergent de police) receives 
3l. a year, and is paid three or four 
francs a day when employed. The 
president and councillors get three 
franes for each sitting, and for every 
day when attending to public business. 
This does not, of course, compensate 
them for their loss of time, but it is 
obligatory on those elected to serve in 
their turn, and such posts of honour- 
able service are willingly accepted in 
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general. Council meetings are held 
on Sunday, except in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Pauperism is unknown as an insti- 
tution ; the general appearance and 
dress of the people and their houses, 
show no indications of poverty in the 
English or Irish sense ; but poverty is 
a comparative term, and there are poor 
who are recognised as such. Improvi- 
dence, drunkenness, debt, and want 
exist, but rarely and fitfully. An 
habitual drunkard or improvident 
citizen may be made a ward; the sale 
of drink to him is forbidden, and the 
control of his property taken away by 
a commission (/a chambre pupillaire) 
appointed by the municipality. Wages 
of unskilled labour are three and a 
half francs a day in summer; work 
cannot always be got in winter, but 
this is not of vital importance where 
almost every head of a family is also a 
proprietor ; the burden and anxiety of 
rent to be met weekly or half yearly 
does not harass the population. There 
is no poor-rate, but a poor fund of 
9002. value exists, and is managed by 
the council. Paupers and criminals 
belonging to other places may be re- 
turned to their commune d'origine. In 
1884 305 vagrants and beggars were 
arrested in Valais, but of these only 
sixty-one were citizens of the canton. 

There are persons to whom life and 
society in a Swiss commune appear in 
some respects mean. There are no in- 
stances of great wealth ; no household 
has the appearance of great ease and 
luxury ; there is no “ rich, refined, and 
splendid aristocracy.” In England the 
commune would be an estate; the 
landlord of an estate equivalent to the 
commune of Champery would have a 
rental of 3,000/. or 4,0007. a year ; the 
150 householders who earned and paid 
this rental might be dispossessed and 
left homeless at the caprice of a single 
man; at best they would live in a 
state of continual anxiety as to the 
terms upon which they might remain 
as tenants ; the labouring class would 
have no idea of what a home meant, 
for they would probably have lived all 
EE? 
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their lives in tenements or single 
rooms rented by the week. The 
landlord would be charged with 
certain public duties as magistrate, 
poor-law guardian, grand juryman. 
He might attend to them or not, as he 
liked ; if the duties were performed, it 
would be without any direct remunera- 
tion, but not always to the satisfaction 
or advantage of the community, who 
would have no power of expressing its 
dissatisfaction by putting some one else 
in his place. 

The Swiss peasant gets on very well 
without a squire ; it seems incredible 
to him that such a state of affairs as 
an Irish estate of 100,000 acres with 
4,000 tenants should exist in this 
century. The expulsion of the daillis 
and seignewrs is as favourite a fireside 
theme with him and his children as 
William Tell and the oath of Griitli. 
Of what possible use would a landlord 
be in Champery? He would cost the 
community 3,000/. a year ; every duty 
that he would be expected in England 
to perform is better attended to by the 
citizens themselves, at a trifling ex- 
pense and to the general satisfaction. 
The independent commune with its 
numerous proprietary,popularly-elected 
mayor, magistrate, and council, is the 
Switzers ideal of a social and political 
system; not that he is ignorant of 
others, for a comparison of different 
systems is part of the ordinary school 
instruction, but because under the 
commune he and his fellow-citizens 
are independent and contented. Such 
a system has been the ideal of others 
than peasants. Victor Hugo looked 
forward to seeing France so re- 
organised ; his ideal, which is almost 
literally realised in some of the Swiss 
cantons, is this :— 

“La commune souveraine, regie 
par un maire élu ; le suffrage 
universel partout, subordonné seule- 
ment en ce qui touche les actes 
generaux, i l’unité nationale, voila pour 
l’administration. Les syndicats et les 
prud’hommes reglant les differends 
privés des associations et des indus- 
tries; le juré magistrat du fait, 


éclairant le juge magistrat du droit ; 
le juge élu ; voila pour la justice. Le 
prétre hors de tout, excepté de l’eglise, 
étranger au budget, ignoré de I’ Etat, 
connu seulement de ses croyants, 
n’ayant plus l’autorité, mais ayant la 
liberté: voila pour la religion. La 
guerre bornée 4 la défense du terri- 
toire; la nation garde nationale, 
divisée en trois bans, et pouvant se 
lever comme un seul homme. La loi 
toujours, le droit toujours, le vote 
toujours, le sabre nulle part.” ! 

Immediately the frontier is ercssed 
from France into Switzerland, the 
absence of soldiers, police, and uni- 
formed officials of all kinds, who abound 
in every French town, is perceived. 
There are only fifty-five cantonal police 
in the whole of Valais ; the communal 
police wear no dress distinguishing 
them from their fellow-citizens, but 
have a small badge which is produced 
when necessary. 

The attention of a stranger is apt to 
be drawn to the excellences rather 
than the defects of a system new to 
him,which are naturally not so obvious. 
The annual report of the Valaisan 
Council of State to the Assembly of 
Deputies exhibits some of the defects 
and shortcomings of the communal 
system. The State, even where it 
cannot control, inspects and suggests ; 
its business is to find fault and propose 
amendment. There are complaints of 
badly-kept accounts ; negligent man- 
agement and deterioration of public 
property ; of government inspectors’ 
remarks not attended to, of sugges- 
tions not complied with. Some of 
these complaints are due rather to 
State interference being resented by 
the communes, some to the imprac- 
ticable nature of official suggestions ; 
but no change in the system or in the 
relations between the commune and 
the State appear to be contemplated 
or desired. The adjoining canton of 
Vaud has got over one of these 
difficulties by prescribing a fixed form 
on which all communal accounts are 
kept. 

1 Napoleon le Petit, p. 224. 














The chief differences to be remarked 
in Valais, as contrasted with England 
or Ireland are :— 

The orderly and systematic arrange- 
ment of the governing bodies and 
areas; communes grouped into dis- 
tricts, districts into cantons, cantons 
into the confederation. 

The small size, great independence, 
and many functions of the commune ; 
and the good results in contentment, 
order, economical administration, and 
light taxation. 

The general feeling of responsible 
citizenship, due to universal suffrage, 
and the right of all to take part in 
local government. 

The wide distribution of landowner- 
ship, the absence of any rich leisured 
class and of their amusements; which 
are such a prominent feature in Eng- 
land. 

Absence of pauperism, as an 
institution, and of that inequality 
which in England, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says, “ materialises the upper 
class, vulgarises the middle class, and 
brutalises the lower.” 

Above all, the possession by almost 
every head of a family, however 
humble his circumstances, of a home 
belonging to him in fee, with its 
civilising influence. Such an influence 
is unknown to the labouring classes 
and artisans in Ireland. In my neigh- 
bourhood—and it is the same almost 
everywhere—they live during their 
whole lives in rooms or tenements 
rented by the week, in cabins often 
ruinous and unwholesome in the ex- 
treme. There is no escape from this 
life, no possibility of buying the site 
of a house, in building on which they 
might invest their savings of money 
and time, and make comfortable 
homes. They have no inducement to 


accumulate household furniture, books, 
or any objects of a durable nature. In 
fact, it isa disadvantage to a person, 
whose lodging is rented from week to 
week, to have a store of such things. 
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Some of my acquaintances earning 
weekly wages have saved from 100/. to 
200/. They may put it in a savings bank 
at 2 or 3 per cent. interest, or place it 
on deposit with a friendly society—and 
probably lose it, as some have done. 


Iand cannot be obtained in small 
parcels, either on lease or to buy. 
This is not the fault of the landowners 
—except so far as they have resisted 
reform—but of the law, with its heavy 
costs, complicated deeds, and doubtful 
titles. The prices obtained for land 
in Switzerland, where it can be sold 
by the yard, are amazing ; and no one 
would benefit so much as owners by 
any change which made land easily 
saleable with a secure title in the 
United Kingdom. Lord Salisbury 
lately said that the costs of land trans- 
fer could not be reduced below 7 per 
cent. of the price. But for the 
purchase of small plots suitable for 
building sites, the costs of transfer 
at present would probably be nearer 
700 per cent; if it were only 7 per 
cent. on small lots, such an expense 
would be no obstacle whatever to the 
sale. Where a gvod system of 
registration of titles prevails, the 
expenses of transfer of land do not 
reach 1 per cent., exclusive of the 
duty which is imposed in some cantons, 
In canton Vaud, where registration of 
titles prevails and good surveys exist, 
a duty of 3 per cent. is charged by the 
State on transfers, and inclusive of 
this I have found the total expense of 
transfer in many instances to be under 
4 percent. In the report of H.M.’s 
representatives abroad on the tenure 
of dwelling-houses in the countries in 
which they reside, Mr. C. C. Thornton 
says, “ Absolute ownership is the only 
condition known to the Swiss, and 
they possess no idea of such tenures 
as exist in England, viz., building 
leases for ninety-nine years, copyhold, 
estate in tail, and so forth.” Happy are 
the people in such a case ! 


MvurrovucH O’Brien. 
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MACAULAY AND SIR ELIJAH IMPEY, 


THE essay on Warren Hastings is 
perhaps the most brilliant, as it is 
certainly the most captivating, of all 
Macaulay’s historical and biographical 
studies. In the hands even of a far 
inferior writer the subject could hardly 
have been made uninteresting. The 
high dramatic interest of the events 
with which it deals, the singular fas- 
cination of the character and career 
which it describes might avail of them- 
selves to hold the reader as complete 
a prisoner as the wedding guest until 
the story has been told. But in the 
hands of such an artist as Macaulay 
the dramatic element in such a narra- 
tive was certain to be indefinitely 
strengthened, and the interest of its 
hero’s exploits and personality inde- 
finitely heightened by a thousand of 
those pictorial touches, legitimate and 
illegitimate, which he had the secret 
of adding. In his hands accordingly 
the story of Warren Hastings becomes 
a veritable epic: in which the master- 
ful, resourceful, unscrupulous, inde- 
fatigable, undaunted proconsul figures 
as a sort of administrative Ulysses, 
with Nuncomar for his Polyphemus, 
his English political enemies for the 
suitors over whom he obtains the 
long-delayed triumph, and Dayles- 
ford for the Ithace of his restful old 
age. Certainly there is no essay of 
Macaulay’s—not even that on Clive 
—which is calculated to impress more 
powerfully the imagination of the 
young; and the experience of Sir 
James Stephen,' who says that these 
two essays gave him in his youth “a 
feeling about India not unlike that 
which Marryat’s novels are said to 
have given to many lads about the 
sea,” could doubtless be easily matched. 


1 The Story of Nuncomar and the Inpeach- 
ment of Sir Elijah Impey. By Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, K.C.S.I. In two vols. 


But if the essay on Hastings makes 
the strongest appeal of all Macaulay’s 
writings to the imagination of the 
boy, it is also, perhaps, the first to 
arouse the critical suspicions of the 
adult. As his knowledge of men and 
things increases, and the range of his 
first-hand historical study is enlarged, 
he begins to be sadly conscious that 
the events of real life do not arrange 
themselves in so delightfully dramatic 
a fashion, or its personages group 
themselves in such picturesque atti- 
tudes of contrast. Above all he begins 
to doubt the full villainy of Macaulay’s 
villains; and as no such villain is 
anywhere described by him as Sir 
Elijah Impey, nor any such villainy as 
Impey’s dealings with Nuncomar, it 
is on the sketch of this personage and 
of his conduct that the nascent critical 
faculty of the reader is likely first to 
exercise itself. If he should then 
have chanced to come across Mr. 
Elijah Impey’s transparently honest, 
but pathetically ineffective, attempt to 
vindicate his father’s memory, and 
should by that time have learned not 
to mistake a feeble advocate for a 
weak case, he will probably have long 
ere this rejected Macaulay’s account 
of the Chief Justice and his relations 
with Hastings as a tissue of cruelly 
calumnious fiction, None the less 
warmly, however, should he be dis- 
posed to welcome the elaborate and 
exhaustive vindication of Sir Elijah 
Impey which a far abler hand than 
his son’s has just given to the world. 
With all his admiration, which is 
great, for Macaulay, Sir James 
Stephen starts from a well-founded 
distrust of his biographical methods. 
“T have not,” he says, “in my own 
experience of persons holding a con- 
spicuous position in life met with any 
of the fiends in human shape, or 














even with any of those parti-coloured 
monsters with characters like the 
pattern of a shepherd’s plaid, half 
black, half white, which abound in 
Macaulay’s histories, and form one of 
the principal defects in those most 
delightful books.” Nor is Sir James 
Stephen’s experience in this matter by 
any means singular. To most men 
indeed in whom a love of the curious 
is chastened by any faculty of dis- 
passionate observation the generally 
neutral tint of humanity, whether “ in 
conspicuous positions in life” or else- 
where, must appear one of the most 
disappointing things about it. Men 
differ from each other very widely, 
indeed, in mental capacity, and still 
more widely perhaps in the half 
physical, half moral attributes of 
energy, perseverance, and firmness of 
resolve ; and Fate, acting upon these 
very commonplace and unromantic 
distinctions of character, is able to 
lead two men quite as far apart from 
each other as regards the quality and 
effect of their acts as if they respec- 
tively started from the standpoint of 
saint and devil. The stupid man 
blunders into misdeeds ; the lazy man 
drifts into them; the weak man is 
thrust into them ; and though all mis- 
deeds, no doubt, react upon the doer, 
adding at each repetition a slightly 
darker shade to his character, they 
never succeed in reducing it to that 
deep rich black which is frequently 
required to made him useful for the 
pictorial purposes of a Macaulay. 
The historian has to add the deepen- 
ing touches for himself, and then it is 
a mere accident of the position and 
circumstances of the individual per- 
sonage under delineation whether he 
becomes the “ fiend in human shape ” 
or the “parti-coloured monster.” If 
the historian is only concerned with 
one episode in his life, and that of a 
nature which places or is supposed to 
place him in an unfavourable light, 
he appears, of course, in the former 
guise ; if on the other hand his whole 
career or a considerable proportion of 
it comes under review, and it becomes 
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impossible to ignore the fact that 
some of his actions had at least a 
virtuous appearance, the “ shepherd’s 
plaid” pattern has, in that case, to be 
adopted. The latter, it is unnecessary 
to say, is, though an equally unnatural, 
a less unjust mode of treatment. 
Fiends in human shape are rare 
indeed; but most of us have the 
makings of “ parti-coloured monsters ” 
about us. That is to say, we are com- 
posed of black and white, and in, per- 
haps, toleraby equal proportions ; only 
the two colours are not distributed in 
squares over our characters, but are 
agreeably blended together into a 
becoming grey. 

Sir Elijah Impey, unfortunately for 
his posthumous reputation, was one 
of those biographical subjects with 
whom Macaulay was concerned in 
respect of only a single episode in their 
lives; and this was, in his case, an 
episode which Macaulay’s political 
sympathies prompted him to view in 
the light in which it was generally 
regarded by the Whig party. Such a 
circumstance, however, would only 
have sufliced to expose Impey’s con- 
duct to the general condemnation of 
a Whig biographer of Hastings, and 
it is probable that nothing worse 
would have befallen it had the bio- 
grapher of Hastings been any one else 
but Macaulay. The “fiend in human 
shape” was an idiosyncratic addi- 
tion of the pictorial essayist, who 
required a villain of the all-black 
description, in order to throw up the 
white in Hastings’s shepherd’s plaid 
character. Impey accordingly appears, 
to quote Sir James Stephen on Macau- 
lay’s famous essay, as “one of the 
most odious and contemptible of human 
beings, committing the most abomin- 
able crimes from the basest of motives, 
or even without any motive at all. 
For, if Macaulay’s account of him is to 
be believed, he began by committing 
the most execrable of all murders—a 
judicial murder under the forms of 
law—simply out of gratuitous subserv- 
iency to Hastings. He proceeded for 
no obvious reason to erect a system of 
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tyranny and oppression all over Ben- 
gal, attempting with his colleagues to 
usurp ‘supreme authority through 
the whole of the vast territory subject 
to the presidency of Fort William.’ He 
gave up this monstrous pretension in 
ccnsideration of an enormous bribe, and 
he abetted crimes said to have been per- 
petrated in Oudh under the authority 
of Hastings, simply ‘because there 
was something inexpressibly alluring, 
we must suppose, in the peculiar rank- 
ness of the infamy which was to be 
got at Lucknow.’ In short, he was a 
fiend in human shape, and a very con- 
temptible one.” And a very unin- 
telligible one too, we should be disposed 
to add. “Gratuitous” indeed is 
the subserviency to Hastings, which 
Macaulay attributes to him : so gratui- 
tous as to have struck all readers, we 
should imagine, of the incredible story. 
Even the least critical among them 
must have noticed the singular break 
in the logical concatenation of the 
narrative at the point at which Impey 
appears upon the scene as the deus, or 
rather the diabolus ex maczhind who is 
to rid the Governor-General of the 
obnoxious Nuncomar. Excellent no 
doubt were Hastings’s reasons — at 
least, on Macaulay’s theory of his 
character and the situation—for de- 
siring (and with him desire meant 
determination) to crush the Maha- 
rajah. Nor could there be a more 
effectual or impressive way of dispos- 
ing of him than by a judicial murder. 
But what interest Impey had in con- 
senting to play the part of judicial 
murderer is a question which we may 
search Macaulay’s pages in vain to 
answer. Of course, if you start by 
assuming that no Chief Justice would 
hesitate to do an innocent man to 
death in order to stand well with a 
Governor-General, the process of proof 
is easy ; and equally easy, of course, 
is it if you start as Macaulay appar- 
ently does, by assuming that no such 
hesitation was to be looked for from the 
particular Chief Justice in question. 
But, in default of such assumptions, 
we ought at least to be favoured with 
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some specific ground for believing— 
or at least with some suspicious cir- 
cumstance tending to suggest—that 
the governor did, in fact, stand to the 
judge in the relation of suborner to 
suborned. 

Now this, Macaulay nowhere offers 
us—neither this nor anything resembl- 
ing it. Prior to the point above 
referred to, the name of Impey only 
occurs in two passages in the narrative: 
one, a reference to his schoolfellowship 
with Hastings, the other, merely 
recording his arrival at Calcutta as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
“ Hastings,’ runs the first passage, 
“had another associate [besides 
Cowper] at Westminster, of whom we 
shall have occasion to make frequent 
mention, Elijah Impey. We know 
little about their school days, but 
we think we may safely venture to 
guess that, whenever Hastings 
wished to play any trick more than 
usually naughty, he hired Impey with 
a tart or a ball to act as fag in the 
worst part of the prank.” This is 
amusingly characteristic of Macaulay’s 
method. He first unjustly represents 
a particular person as a wicked man, 
and then “safely ventures to guess” 
therefrom that he was a bad boy. 
From his adult aptitude for the 
prank of judicial murder, he infers 
his juvenile readiness to lend himself, 
for a consideration, to the setting of 
a booby trap for his schoolmaster. 
It is not suggested however that 
Impey would have assisted Hastings 
in his schoolboy pranks except for a 
consideration, and we have therefore 
all the more right to inquire with 
what particular tart or ball he was 
tempted to make away with Nunco- 
mar. The second reference to Impey 
is as follows :—“‘ With the three new 
councillors came out the judges of the 
Supreme Court. The Chief Justice was 
Sir Elijah Impey. He was an old ac- 
quaintance ” (something more than an 
old acquaintance surely if he had been 
his dme damnée as a schoolboy) “ of 
Hastings ; and it is probable that the 
Governor-General, if he had searched 














through all the Inns of Court, could 
not have found an equally serviceable 
tool.” It was “probable,” we suppose, 
in just the same sense in which it was 
probable that Impey was Hastings’ 
serviceable tool at Westminster ; that 
is to say, with a probability founded 
exclusively on Macaulay’s own theory 
of their subsequent relations. No 
other ground of probability is, at any 
rate, alleged. Neither Impey nor his 
colleagues are again referred to until 
we come to the moment when Nunco- 
mar, encouraged by the support of a 
majority of the Council in his accu- 
sations of corruption against Hastings, 
had proceeded to convert his house 
into what Macaulay describes as “ an 
office for the purpose of receiving 
chargesagainst the Governor-General ;” 
who, according to the essayist’s theory, 
thereupon determined to destroy him. 


All that is said here, however, about: 


the judges, is that “the Supreme 
Court was, within the sphere of its 
own duties, altogether independent of 
the Government ;” that ‘“ Hastings, 
with his usual sagacity, had seen 
how much advantage he might derive 
from possessing himself of this strong- 
hold and had acted accordingly ;” 
that “the judges, especially the Chief 
Justice, were hostile to the majority of 
the Council,” and that “the time had 
now come for putting this formidable 
machinery in motion.” This is liter- 
ally all. Nota word more is offered 
to explain the fact that an English 
lawyer of repute, abetted we must 
assume by three other equally respect- 
able colleagues, is found on his next 
appearance in the narrative “ dis- 
honouring the ermine as no other judge 
had done since Jeffries drank himself 
to death in the Tower”—an act, by 
the by, which was rather in the 
nature of a tardy reparation to the 
ermine and is therefore somewhat ill- 
chosen for its rhetorical purpose. There 
is no evidence to our knowledge, there 
seems to be none even to Sir James 
Stephen’s much wider knowledge, that 
“the judges, especially the Chief Jus- 
tice, were at this date hostile to the 
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majority of the Council ;” and though 
perhaps “the time had now come for 
putting this formidable machinery into 
action,’ the question is not one of 
time but of means. The utmost oppor- 
tuneness of the moment for starting a 
locomotive engine will not of itself 
supply the boiler with water and the 
furnace with coal. Where, we want 
to know, was the steam of motive and 
the fire of incitement which set this 
particular machine in motion for the 
purposes for which Hastings is assumed 
to have needed it? 

Let us, however, waive the question 
of motive, and pass on to Macaulay’s 
account of the facts. His narrative 
of the actual arrest, trial, and convic- 
tion of Nuncomar is remarkably con- 
densed, the whole business being dis- 
posed of in a couple of short para- 
graphs. “On a sudden,” he says, 
“Calcutta was astounded by the news 
that Nuncomar had been taken up on 
a charge of felony, committed for trial, 
and thrown into the common gaol.” 
It is curious that no mention what- 
ever should have been made of the 
previous prosecution instituted some 
three weeks earlier by Hastings and 
Barwell (his sole supporter on the Coun- 
cil) against Nuncomar for conspiracy. 
“The crime imputed to him was that 
six years before he had forged a bond. 
The ostensible prosecutor was a native. 
But it was then, and still is, the opin- 
ion of everybody, idiots and biogra- 
phers excepted, that Hastings was the 
real mover in the business.” Among 
the idiots and biographers we have 
now to include a judge of the High 
Court of Justice, a man of the keenest 
judicial intellect, and the most learned 
criminal lawyer of the day. Sir 
James Stephen has no belief at all 
in Hastings having been the real 
mover in Nuncomar’s prosecution, 
and has furnished the strongest rea- 
sons for believing that “ the idiots and 
biographers” were justified in their 
doubts. The civil cause out of which 
the prosecution arose had been pend- 
ing in the Diwani Adalat for two 
years previously ; the plea imputing 
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forgery to Nuncomar had been on 
the record for more than a year. In 
March, 1774, the attorney for the 
plaintiff, and afterwards prosecutor, 
Mohun Persaud, had moved in the 
Mayor’s Court, which then had the 
custody of the papers alleged to be 
forged, for their production and de- 
livery to the plaintiff for the purpose 
of founding an indictment upon them ; 
but the application, by reason, as was 
alleged by the plaintiff's attorney, of 
the Mayor’s Court being subject to 
undue influence, was rejected. In 
October of that year the Supreme 
Court of Judicature arrived in Bengal, 
and Mr. Driver, Mohun Persaud’s attor- 
ney, advised his client to renew his ap- 
plication before that more independent 
tribunal. Motions to this effect were 
accordingly made on the 25th and 30th 
of January, 1775; and on the 24th of 
March in that year it was peremp- 
torily ordered that the papers should 
be delivered up to the proper parties 
within one month. Supposing the de- 
lay in producing them to have been 
prolonged, as probably enough it was, 
till the latest day possible, this would 
bring us to the 24th April ; the com- 
mittal of Nuncomar for trial on the 
charge of forgery took place on the 
6th of May. In other words, the 
first proceedings in the Supreme Court 
to obtain the materials necessary for 
the prosecution of Nuncomar took 
place some seven weeks before Nun- 
comar had given Hastings any injury 
to avenge, and still longer before he 
had begun to menace him with any 
danger to be averted; and these pro- 
ceedings were prosecuted in a regular 
and perfectly normal fashion to their 
natural issue. Of course it is conceiv- 
able that Hastings may have inter- 
vened in the case after the committal 
of Nuncomar, or even between the 
date of the delivery of the papers 
and the application for Nuncomar’s 
committal. But why conceive so 
when the facts do not require it? 
This is surely a case within the 
philosophical maxim which enjoins 
the economy of hypotheses. If every- 
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thing which did happen in Nuncomar’s 
case could have happened without 
the interference of any executive 
officer, why assume any such inter- 
ference at all? But to proceed with 
Macaulay’s account. “In the mean- 
time,” he continues, “the assizes 
commenced; a true bill was found ; 
and Nuncomar was brought before a 
jury composed of Englishmen. <A 
great quantity of contradictory swear- 
ing, and the necessity of having every 
word of the evidence interpreted, pro- 
tracted the trial to a most unusual 
length. At last a verdict of guilty 
was refurned, and the Chief Justice 
pronounced sentence of death upon 
the prisoner.” 

Sir James Stephen—as indeed was 
necessary in order to meet one of the 
charges in the projected impeachment 
of Impey by the House of Commons— 
has collected elaborate and most con- 
vincing proofs that Nuncomar had a 
scrupulously fair trial ; but we do not 
understand Macaulay to have either 
here or elsewhere alleged the contrary. 
His charge against Impey is not that 
of pressing unfairly upon the prisoner 
in the matter of admitting or inter- 
preting evidence, or in determining 
incidental points of law ; it is a charge 
of oppressively refraining from the 
employment of his judicial discretion 
in the matter of passing sentence. 
Macaulay might even, from his own 
point of view, have admitted, though 
we do not observe that he does any 
where directly admit, the justice of 
Nuncomar’s conviction on the facts ; 
for he could still accuse the judge of 
straining the letter of the law to visit 
the offence with an inapplicable and 
excessive punishment. Although the 
unfairness of the trial had not been 
alleged by Macaulay, it was of course 
open to Sir James Stephen, and judi- 
cious also from the dialectical point 
of view, to show that the judge who 
has been charged with putting a man 
unjustly to death to serve a political 
purpose, displayed at any rate no undue 
solicitude to obtain a verdict against 
him ; but, on the contrary (it may sur- 














prise many people to learn), an excep- 
tional anxiety to bring before the 
minds of the jury every point in his 
favour. The court consisting of 
Impey, with his three puisnes, Hyde, 
Le Maistre, and Chambers, sat con- 
tinuously through the whole seven 
days of the trial, Sunday included, 
from 8 a.m. till late at night, and on 
the last day till44.m. The month 
was June. “The judges then wore 
heavy wigs, and (tradition says) re- 
tired three or four times daily to 
change their linen. One of the judges 
was always in court or in an adjacent 
room open to it. The jury from time 
to time retired to another ddjacent 
room to take refreshment or sleep. It 
must he remembered that in those 
days punkahs were not invented, nor 
had the importation or manufacture of 
ice been thought of.” Sir James 
Stephen devotes a whole chapter to 
an analysis of the evidence, and sets 
out Impey’s charge in full. Its pa- 
tient and even laborious effort to hold 
the balance fairly between the prisoner 
and the prosecution is visible in every 
line. If Macaulay ever read it, he 
must have persuaded himself that 
Impey felt so sure of a conviction 
that he could afford to give Nuncomar 
every chance that the evidence allowed 
him, and had concluded that so lucrative 
a quality as judicial dishonesty might 
with safety be economised until after 
the verdict had been rendered. Be 
that as it may, however, Impey’s 
charge to the jury was equity itself. 
The friends of no prisoner convicted in 
England after such a trial and sum- 
ming up would think for a moment 
of impugning the uprightness of the 
judge. To quote Sir James Stephen’s 
own summing up of this part of his 
case : 


** Putting all these matters together, my 
own opinion is, that no man ever had or could 
have a fairer trial than Nuncomar, and that 
Impey in —— behaved with absolute 
fairness and as much indulgence as was com- 
yatible with his duty. In his defence at the 

r of the House of Commons he said, ‘ Con- 
scious as I am how much it was my intention 
to favour the prisoner in everything that was 
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consistent with justice, wishing as I did that 
the facts might turn out favourable for an ac- 
quittal, it has appeared most wonderful to me 
that the execution of my purpose has so far 
differed from my intentions that any ingenuity 
could form an objection to my personal con- 
duct as bearing hard on the wey = My 
own earnest study of the trial has led me to 
the conclusion that every word of this is abso- 
lutely true and just. Indeed, the first matter 
which directed my attention to the subject 
was the glaring contrast between Impey’s con- 
duct as described in. the State Trials and his 
character as described by Macaulay. There is 
not a word in the fsumming-up of which I 
should have been ashamed had I said it myself, 
and all my study of the case has not suggested 
to mea single observation in Nuncomar’s favour 
which is not noticed by Impey. As to the 
verdict I think there was ample evidence to 
support it.” 


Whether, however, it was in fact 
correct is a point on which, Sir James 
Stephen adds, it is impossible for him 
to give an unqualified opinion; “as it 
is, of ecurse, impossible now to judge 
of the credit due to the witnesses, 
and some of the exhibits are un- 
intelligible.” 

But, of course, the correctness or in- 
correctness of the verdict is not the 
question. The question is as to 
the good faith of the judge; and this, 
so far as the trial itself is concerned, 
Sir James Stephen must be held to 
have amply proved. But the real gist 
of Macaulay’s indictment relates to 
Impey’s conduct subsequent to the 
trial, and this has still to be con- 
sidered :— 


‘‘That Impey,” he says, ‘‘ ought to have 
respited Nuncomar we hold to be perfectly 
clear. Whether the whole proceeding was 
not illegal is a question. But it is certain 
that, whatever may have been, according to 
technical rules of construction, the effect of 
the statute under which the trial took place, 
it was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for for- 
gery. The law which made forgery capital 
in England was passed without the smallest 
reference to the state of society in India. It 
was unknown to the natives of India. It had 
never been put in execution among them, cer- 
tainly not for want of delinquents. It was in 
the highest degree shocking to all their 


notions. They are not accustomed to the 
distinction which many circumstances peculiar 
to our own state of society have led us to 


make between forgery and other kinds of 
cheating... . . A just judge would beyond 
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doubt have reserved the case for the considera- 
tion of the Sovereign. But Impey would not 
hear of mercy or delay.” 


No more characteristic example of 
Macaulay’s intrepid method of defend- 
ing any untenable position to which 
he had once committed himself could 
perhaps be cited than the foregoing 
passage. It consists of ten sentences, 
every one of which contains either 
a positive misstatement or a ground- 
less assumption or a dialectical 
sophism. For combined inaccuracy 
and irrelevancy it is probably not to 
be matched in the whole wide range 
of its author’s writings ; and it might 
confidently be recommended for a 
place in an examination paper set for 
the purpose of testing the analytic 
capacity of a candidate in the school 
of logic. The first sentence which 
affirms that Impey ought to have 
respited Nuncomar conveys a false 
implication, The second sentence is, 
in this connection and in the absence 
of the averment necessary to make it 
material, a mere irrelevance. The 
third conveys a false implication in 
its dependent clause, and is either 
meaningless or an abuse of terms in 
its main allegation. The fourth rests 
upon an implied syllogism which does 
not bear its weight, and, if it did, 
would be bad for having “ four 
terms” ; and the same criticism ap- 
plies to the sentence which follows 
it. The sixth is an irrelevance ren- 
dered colourably relevant by a sug- 
gestio falsi. The seventh is an irre- 
levancy left uncoloured. The eighth 
is a misstatement of fact; the ninth 
conveys another false implication ; and 
the tenth is once more a misstatement 
of fact. 

As to the first allegation that 
Impey “ought to have respited Nun- 
comar,” it implies, of course, that Impey 
could have respited him; and this 
Macaulay must, or, at any rate, ought 
to have known was not the case. 
The trial, which is absurdly spoken of 
throughout as if the Chief Justice 
had been the sole judge presiding at 
it, was held before the whole court, 
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and to separate the chief from his col- 
leagues in respect not merely of the 
purely judicial function of conducting 
its proceedings, but also of the execu- 
tive function of granting or withhold- 
ing a respite is even more preposter- 
ously unjust. Impey had precisely the 
same power in this matter as Hyde, 
Chambers, and Le Maistre, neither 
more nor less; and though it is, of 
course, possible that, had he seen cause 
to interest himself on Nuncomar’s be- 
half, he might have persuaded one or 
more of his colleagues to join him in 
granting the prisoner a reprieve, it 
cannot be for a moment contended 
that the bare existence of this possi- 
bility is a justification for Macaulay's 
words. They must imply, according 
to their natural meaning, that Impey 
had an absolute and not a conditional 
power of respiting Nuncomar, and that 
for reasons of his own he declined to 
exercise it. “ Whether the whole 
proceeding was not illegal is a ques- 
tion.” Perhaps; but it is a question 
which has no connection whatever 
with the proposition just laid down. 
Assuming that the whole proceeding 
was illegal, its illegality does not in 
any way affect the question of Impey’s 
good faith, unless it was illegal to his 
knowledge ; and if it were illegal to 
his knowledge it becomes a ridiculous 
understatement of the case to say that 
Impey “ ought to have respited ” Nun- 
comar. He ought to have quashed the 
indictment. “ But it is certain that, 
whatever may have been, according to 
technical rules of construction, the 
effect of the statute under which the 
trial took place, it was most unjust to 
hang a Hindoo for forgery.” Two 
offences against controversial ethics 
are committed in this sentence. First 
it suggests that the doubts subse- 
quently (and only subsequently) raised 
with regard to the application of the 
statute under which Nuncomar was 
tried were doubts arising as to the 
construction of its terms, whereas they 
had no such origin, as, again, it seems 
impossible that Macaulay should not 
haveknown. Secondly, itasserts broadly 
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that, however this may be—that is to 
say, whether the statute was applicable 
and the trial Jegal or not—it was un- 
just to hang a Hindoo for forgery. 
Now, to say of a judge that he acts 
unjustly in permitting the execution 
of a legal sentence following upon 
legally held judicial proceedings, is 
either to use language which has no 
meaning or to substitute a question- 
begging word for the one which ought 
to be employed. In the strict sense 
of the word “‘injustice,” the assertion 
that a judge acting as above described 
has acted unjustly is meaningless ; 
whereas, if what Macaulay intended to 
convey was that, not justice, but hu- 
manity, clemency, policy, or what not, 
was opposed to the hanging of a 
Hindoo for forgery, he was bound to 
use one of these words, and not to ap- 
propriate the benefit of one which 
stands for a duty of far more authori- 
tative obligation upona judge. ‘‘The 
law which made forgery capital in Eng- 
land was passed without the smallest 
reference to the state of society in In- 
dia.””’ What then? The question—even 
the political question—governing the 
applicability of the law was not 
whether it was passed with any or 
how much reference to the state of 
society in India, but whether it had 
any or how much appropriateness to 
the state of society in Calcutta. The 
argument, therefore, involves the illicit 
assumptions, first, that laws not speci- 
ally passed for a community cannot be 
properly applied to it ; and secondly, 
that laws inapplicable to the great 
mass of a vast community, cannot be 
properly applied to a limited class of 
that community living under certain 
special and artificial condition of life. 
“Tt was unknown to the natives of 
India.” Possibly to the natives of 
India at large; but it was known to 
as many of them as it was proposed to 
apply it to. ‘It had never been put 
in execution among them.” No: 
because a sentence previously passed 
under it was not carried out; but 
this fact alone, and, as Sir James 
Stephen observes “the turn of his 
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phrase shows that Macaulay knew it,” 
deprives the sentence entirely of its 
fictitioussemblance of value. Obviously 
it has been added as in pretended 
confirmation of the preceding state- 
ment, that the law was “ unknown to 
the people of India’”—a pretence 
which could only be kept up by en- 
couraging an incurious reader to 
interpret “never put into execution ” 
as equivalent to ‘“ never enforced by 
criminal proceedings.” Otherwise, of 
course, its direct conflict with the 
sentence which it follows would have 
been at once perceived : since all that is 
necessary to rendera law “known” to 
the people governed by it is that people 
who break it should be prosecuted to 
conviction, whatever punishment, or 
whether any or none, be inflicted upon 
them. That “the law was in the 
highest degree shocking to all their 
notions,’ was equally true of the law 
against suttee—a practice which, as Sir 
James Stephen felicitously points out, 
was first made penal all over India by 
Lord William Bentinck, under whom 
Macaulay, not long afterwards, held 
the office of legal member of council. 
“They were not acquainted with the 
distinction which circumstances peculiar 
to our own state of society have led us 
to make between forgery and other 
kinds of cheating.” The inhabitants 
of Calcutta, on the contrary, were 
distinetly proved to be well acquainted 
with them, and Parliament on two 
occasions—namely, in 1813 and after- 
wards in 1827—made forgery in the 
Presidency towns punishable with 
transportation for life. ‘ Macaulay, 
himself, legislating for the whole of 
India, makes this very distinction. By 
Article 444 of the draft penal code the 
maximum punishment for forging a 
valuable security is fourteen years’ 
imprisonment with a minimum of two 
years. By Article 394, the maximum 
punishment for common cheating is 
one year’s imprisonment. If Parlia- 
ment thought it necessary to punish 
forgery at the great commercial towns 
by the severest secondary punish- 
ment, if Macaulay himself thought it 
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right to extend a similar rule to all 
India, how can it be said that the 
judges of the Supreme Court must 
have been, not only unjust, but corrupt 
when they considered that the English 
law on this subject was not unsuitable 
for Calcutta?” To say that “a just 
judge would, beyond all doubt, have 
reserved the case for the consideration 
of the Sovereign” is again to imply 
falsely that the sole discretion as to 
reserving the case was vested in the 
Chief Justice. To say that Impey 
would not hear of mercy or delay, is to 
carry suggestio falsi to the verge of 
positive misstatement of fact. A man 
who “will not hear” of mercy must 
be a man who has been solicited to 
extend mercy. No such solicitation 
had been addressed te the Court from 
any quarter. A man who will not 
hear of delay in the execution of a 
capital sentence, must be a man who 
has been urged to respite a prisoner 
and who has nevertheless hurried him 
to his death with indecent haste. No 
petition or application in any form was 
made to the Court, as has been said, for 
a reprieve. As to haste, the sentence 
was passed on the 24th of June, the 
prisoner was executed on the 5th of 
August. That Nuncomar was, in the 
lawyer’s sense of the word, “well” 
convicted, sentenced and hanged, is, 
indeed, open to doubt; as Sir James 
Stephen candidly admits, though he 
himself seems to lean slightly to the 
opinion that the conviction’ was good. 
The question as to whether the statute 
under which Nuncomar was tried—the 
Act of George II. making forgery 
capital—was “a part of that part of 
the English law” which was in force 
in Caleutta in 1775, is of too much 
technicality and intricacy to be entered 
upon here, and as between Macaulay 
and Impey the question does not 
wise. For it is quite certain that 
the point upon which alone the pro- 
ceedings could have been invalidated 
was never formally raised at the 
trial. “There is not,” says Sir James 
Stephen, “the smallest trace in any 
part of the argument on this subject, 
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or in any of the speeches on the 
impeachment of Impey, that any one 
took the point about the date at which 
English law was introduced into Cal- 
eutta.” The doubt momentarily, but 
only momentarily, expressed by Mr. 
Justice Chambers was simply “as to 
the suitability of the English law of 
forgery for Calcutta.” Consequently, 
whether the trial was or was not bad 
in law, there is no pretence for saying 
that Impey and his brethren acted 
otherwise than in good faith. 

The trial of Nuncomar, however, is, 
as is well known, only one count in 
Macaulay’s tremendous indictment 
against Sir Elijah Impey. He also 
violently attacks his conduct with 
regard to the alleged undue extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. Here Macaulay’s case against 
the Chief Justice stood in less need of 
the assistance of actual misrepresenta- 
tion, and, except in the wholly per- 
verted description of the merits of the 
quarrel between the Court and the 
Council, mere exaggeration serves the 
great rhetorician’s turn. There was 
in reality, of course, no attempt on 
the part of the judges to “draw 
to themselves supreme authority, not 
only within Calcutta, but through 
the whole of the great territory 
subject to the presidency of Fort 
William.” It was common ground 
between the Executive and the Judici- 
ary that beyond the limits of Caleutta 
no native not in the employment, 
direct or indirect, of the East India 
Company was subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. The sole question 
in dispute was whether any native 
claiming exemption from its authority 
was or was not entitled to decide for 
himself upon the validity of that 
claim, and—instead of appearing in 
answer to the summons of the Court 
to plead to the jurisdiction—to ignore 
and contemn the process altogether. 
The affirmative of this proposition was 
maintained hy the Council, the nega- 
tive by the Court, and whatever may 
have been the political inexpedieney 
or inconvenience of their insistence 











on their opinion, it is difficult to 
contend that any judicial body could, 
consistently with their duty, have 
taken any other view of their rights. 
The results of the quarrel, however, as 
illustrated in the persons of the natives 
of India, have, as is well known, been 
depicted by Macaulay in his most 
lurid colours. The famous passage in 
the essay on Warren Hastings com- 
mencing with “A reign of terror 
began, of terror heightened by mys- 
tery,” and closing with the monstrous 
assertion that “all the injustice of 
former oppressors, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean, appeared as a blessing when 
compared with the justice of the 
Supreme Court,” is a truly marvel- 
lous example of disproportion between 
amount of material and height of 
scenic effect. A comparison of the 
sensational periods of Macaulay with 
Sir James Stephen’s cold and bare 
enumeration of the few facts which 
have sufficed to furnish forth this feast 
of horrors is almost too much for a 
reader’s gravity. “There were in- 
stances,” said Macaulay, “in which 
men of the most venerable dignity, 
persecuted without a cause by extor- 
tioners, died of rage and shame in the 
grasp of the alguazils of Impey.” 
This is the essayist’s way of recording 
the fact that a cazi, a native law 
officer, who had been sued for gross 
oppression and corruption in the 
Supreme Court, and judgment given 
against him, died on board a boat on 
the Ganges while being conveyed to 
Calcutta in execution of the judgment. 
“The vile alguazils of Impey” were 
not officers of the Supreme Court at 
all; they were a guard of sepoys set 
over him by the provincial council, 
which had given bail for him, and 
with special directions to treat him 
as kindly as might be. “There were 
instances” in which “noble Moham- 
medans shed their blood in the door- 
way of the harem while defending, 
sword in hand, the sacred apartments 
of their women.” There was, it seems, 
one instance in which a Mohammedan 
of some rank took up his position, 
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sword in hand, before the door of a 
friend’s zenana. “ He shed his blood,” 
but not in defending the zenana, which 
was not attacked, but in a fray which 
took place in another part of the 
house. There were two other cases in 
which a zenana was either forced or 
reported to have been so, and in one 
of them a slave girl was wounded ; 
and it is on the strength of these 
three cases that Macaulay invites his 
readers to imagine “what the state 
of our country would be if it were 
enacted that any man by merely 
swearing that a debt was due to him 
should acquire a right to insult the 
persons of women of the most shrink- 
ing delicacy,” and “to treat ladies in 
the way which called forth the blow 
of Wat Tyler.” 

So far, however, there was, cven in 
Macaulay’s theory of the case, no 
worse charge to be brought against 
Impey than that of a high-handed 
attempt to enforce a mistaken view 
of his judicial powers. The necessary 
touch of depravity was wanting to the 
picture, and Macaulay adds this in 
his singularly unscrupulous perver- 
sion of the circumstances attending 
Impey’s appointment as judge of the 
Sudder Diwani Adalat—an unsatis- 
factory transaction, as we still think, 
even after Sir James Stephen’s qualified 
defence of it, but utterly unsusceptible 
of the colour which Macaulay endea- 
vours to put upon it. This appoint- 
ment is described by him in terms 
which distinctly imply that it was 
made at the crisis of the dispute be- 
tween the Court and the Council, and 
with a view to avoiding a physica! 
collision between the two. According 
to him it was a device adopted to pre- 
vent the necessity of an appeal to 
arms. “Hastings was seldom at a 
loss for an expedient, and he knew 
Impey well. The expedient in this 
case was a very simple one—neither 
more nor less than a bribe. Impey 
was by Act of Parliament a judge 
independent of the Government of 
Bengal, and entitled to a salary of 
8,0007, per year. Hastings proposed 
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to make him also a judge of the Com- 
pany’s service, and to give him in that 
capacity about 8,000/. a year more. 
It was understood that in consequence 
of this new salary Impey would desist 
from urging the high pretensions of 
his Court. If he did urge those pre- 
tensions the Government could at a 
moment’s notice eject him from the 
office which had been created for him. 
The bargain was struck; Bengal was 
saved ; an appeal to force was averted. 
The Chief Justice was rich, quiet, and 
infamous.””’ Who would suppose from 
this that an “appeal to force’ had al- 
ready taken place, and that the Coun- 
cil had restrained the jurisdiction of 
the Court by military violence ; that 
sheriff's officers executing the process of 
the Court had been taken prisoners by 
two companies of sepoys; that natives 
had been informed by proclamation 
that they were at liberty to set its 
orders at defiance; and that all this 
had taken place at least nine months 
before any proposal was or would be 
made to Impey? Such, however, are 
the facts, and no doubt they amply 
suftice to refute the particular charge 
which Macaulay brings against the 
Chief Justice, which is in substance 
a charge of having corruptly waived 
the claim of jurisdiction previously 
advanced by him on behalf of the 
Supreme Court in consideration of an 
appointment to another highly salaried 
judicial office under the East India Com- 
pany. But whether these facts entirely 
bear out Sir James Stephen’s larger 
contention that there was nothing in 
the nature of a “bargain” between 
Hastings and Impey in respect of this 
second appointment, we venture, with 
submission, to doubt. We do not at 
any rate see our way to his apparent 
conclusion that this appointment, stood 
in no consequential relation to the 
previous conflict between the Supreme 
Court and the Council. Sir James 


Stephen’s argument on this point is 
that in that conflict the Council had 
got so signally the best of it that they 
might well be content to leave matters 
as they stood. 


They had succeeded in 
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effectually restraining the judges from 
enforcing their own views of their 
jurisdiction; and in that state of 
things “it is difficult to see what the 
Court had to give for which it was 
worth the Council’s while to offer a 
bribe.” But it seems to us that 
Hastings’s own minute of September 
29, 1780, shows what the Court “had 
to give,” and also at the same time 
indicates that Hastings thought it to 
be something worth the Council’s while 
to purchase. Among his reasons for 
recommending that Impey should be 
requested to “accept of the charge and 
superintendency of the office of Sudder 
Diwani Adalat under its present 
regulations” he adduces the follow- 
ing: “ It will be the means of lessen- 
ing the distance between the Board 
and the Supreme Court, which has 
perhaps, been, more than the undefined 
powers assumed to each, the cause of 
the want of that accommodating 
temper which ought to have influenced 
their intercourse with each other. The 
contest in which we have been engaged 
with the Court bore at one time so 
alarming a tendency that I believe 
every member of the Board foreboded 
the most dangerous consequences to 
the peace and resources of the Govern- 
ment from them.” And then follows 
this very significant passage: “They 
are at present composed, but we can- 
not be certain that the calm will last 
beyond the actual vacation, since the 
same grounds and materials of dis- 
cussion subsist and the revival of it 
at a time like this, added to our 
other troubles, might, if carried to 
extremities, prove fatal.” 

Surely these observations indicate 
that, however physically complete may 
have been the victory of the Executive 
over the Judicature, it was not regarded 
as morally satisfactory by the chief of 
the Executive, and that the mere possi- 
bility of a renewal of the strife was 
more than sufficient to qualify the 
complacency with which he might 
otherwise have been disposed to re 
gard his triumph. “ Who,” asks Sir 
James Stephen, ‘would venture 

















[after the course taken in the Cossi- 
jurah cause] to sue any one whom the 
Council had taken under its protection 1 
The plaintiff could not serve his writ. 
He could not execute his judgment if 
he got one.” It is clear that such 
& priort arguments to prove the im- 
possibility of a fresh collision between 
the Court and the Council had not 
convinced Hastings, or he would not 
have said that ‘‘ we cannot be certain 
that the calm will last beyond the 
actual vacation.” Evidently he feared 
that, as soon as the Court re-opened for 
business, suitors would be found to set 
its processes in motion again, as Sir 
James Stephen thinks no one would 
venture to do; and in considering his 
motives to action, the question is not 
whether this fear was reasonable, but 
whether it existed. His language, 
already cited, seems to us to indicate 
plainly that it did exist, and what fol- 
lows makes his meaning, we think, un- 
mistakable ; “The proposition which 
[ have submitted to the Board may, 
nor have I any doubt that it will, 
prove an instrument of conciliation 
with the Court ; and it will preclude 
the necessity’’ [that is, will relieve 
the Court of the necessity] “ of assum- 
ing a jurisdiction over persons ex- 
empted by our construction of the 
Act of Parliament.” Surely the Go- 
vernor-General must be here under- 
stood as saying in effect to his 
colleagues: “It is a matter of high 
public importance to prevent the 
renewal of the struggle between the 
Supreme Court and the Executive. It 
is true that we have had, and should 
again have, physically the best of that 
struggle; but what then? We cannot 
be always sending companies of sepoys 
to make prisoners of sheriffs. We 
should endeavour, if possible, to avert 
a fresh collision; but so long as the 
Supreme Court is known to insist on 
its present views of its jurisdiction, 
we cannot prevent suitors aggrieved 
by the action of the inferior tribunals 
from having recourse to its process, 
nor can we prevent the Court itself 
from bringing about a fresh collision 
No. 312.—vot. Lil. 
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by an attempt to put its process in 
force. We can, however, largely re- 
duce, if not altogether extinguish, the 
risk of this by giving to the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court an ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over these inferior 
tribunals. We may then expect that 
suitors aggrieved by their decisions 
will cease from resorting to the 
Supreme Court, and will take their 
cases before the chief of that court, 
sitting in his capacity as judge of the 
Sudder Diwani Adalat.” That these 
were Hastings’s main motives for the 
appointment is, moreover, to be 
gathered from the very objections 
raised to it by Francis. Francis 
argued that it would be everywhere 
understood by the natives as a “re- 
instatement of the Court in the 
exercise of the jurisdiction which it 
had claimed,” even if they did not 
draw the inference that “some greater 
evil was to befall them.” He further 
urged that the appointment would 
place the Chief Justice in an incon- 
sistent position; as “he might do 
some act as judge of the Diwani Court 
which would subject him to an action 
before the Supreme Court, or he might, 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
be called on to issue a habeas corpus 
for the release of some one whom he 


had committed as judge of the Diwani - 


Court.” That in the face of these 
objections the appointment was never- 
theless made, appears to us a good 
reason for concluding that Hastings 
succeeded in convincing the Council 
tuat, though formidable in theory, they 
would not be likely to arise in prac- 
tice ; and as no one but Impey could 
have previously convinced Hastings 
himself of this, there must have 
been something like a “ bargain” 
between the two men. Even so it 
would be hard to call it a corrupt 
bargain, though it might be one which 
a man of more scrupulous delicacy 
of principle than Impey would have 
hesitated to engage in. It was cer- 
tainly far from being the profoundly 
immoral compact which Macaulay 
represents it as being. Impey did 
FP 
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not sell the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court for the emoluments of a judge 
of appeal over the inferior tribunals ; 
on the contrary, he may rather be 
said to have purchased the control of 
those tribunals by his consent to 
render the services of a judge of appeal. 
Tt was not “understood that in con- 
sideration of this new salary Impey 
would desist from urging the high 
pretensions of his Court.” The pre- 
tensions remained exactly where they 
were; and if it was understood that 
for the consideration aforesaid Impey 
should do his best to prevent the 
occurrence of any necessity for assert- 
ing them, that is an altogether different 
and obviously a much less reprehensi- 
ble arrangement. 

Admirably as Sir James Stephen 
has executed his self-appointed task, 
his final review of its value is curiously 
desponding. A belief in the infamies 
ascribed to Impey has become, he com- 
plains, through Burke and Fox, a “ part 
of the Whig tradition, and has thus 
found its way into the only writings 
upon Indian subjects which have ever 
been popular—as regards Hastings, 
with considerable modification, but as 
regards Impey in a compact, condensed 
form which has irretrievably damned 
his memory. Iam sorry forhim. I 
believe him to have been quite inno- 
cent ; but this book will be read by 
hardly any one, and Macaulay’s para- 
graphs will be read with delighted 
conviction by several generations. 
So long as he is remembered at all, 
poor Impey will stand in a posthumous 
pillory asa corrupt judge and a judicial 
murderer. “ This is rather a sad modern 
variant of magna est veritas et prevale- 
bit. Let us hope it is not the true 
reading, and all the more because, if it 
should be so, or if Sir James Stephen 
should be confirmed in thinking it 
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so, the literary public are likely to 
be deprived of a study of even higher 
interest than that which he has just 
given us. For these volumes on the 
story of Nuncomar and the impeach- 
ment of Sir Elijah Impey are, so to 
speak, but chips from their author’s 
workshop. He had resolved to give 
an account of the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, but found the 
materials so voluminous, and the sub- 
ject so intricate that he began to 
doubt, he says, “whether I should 
be able to finish it in any reasonable 
time, and whether, if I did, the public 
would care enough about it to read 
what I might write.” He decided ac- 
cordingly to make the experiment of 
giving an account of one branch of the 
subject—the story of Nuncomar ; con- 
ceiving that “the degree of the in- 
terest which may be felt in the smaller 
subject will be some index to the in- 
terest likely to be felt in the larger 
one, of which it forms a part.” We 
are not ourselves clear that the test is 
quite a safe one, and incline to think 
that the interest felt in the smaller 
subject may, just because it is the 
smaller one, be no accurate index 
to the interest likely to be felt in the 
larger. Certainly it can hardly be 
said that the name of Elijah Impey 
conveys a definite idea to anything 
like as many minds as would be reached 
by the name of Warren Hastings. 
And it would certainly be a matter 
of serious regret if any erroneous in- 
ference as to its chances of popularity 
were to deprive us of the promised re- 
view of so deeply interesting a chapter 
of English and Indian history from 
the hand of the man whom a rare com- 
bination of legal learning, administra- 
tive experience, and literary power 
has so exceptionally qualified to write 
it. 





WAS GIORDANO BRUNO REALLY BURNED? 


In the month of January, 1593, 
Giordano Bruno, then a prisoner in 
the Inquisition of Venice, charged 
with heresy and apostasy, was handed 
over, with the sanction of the govern- 
ment, to the Papal Nuncio, in order 
that he might be sent to Rome to be 
dealt with by the Inquisition there. 
From this time he completely disappears 
from view, unless we accept the state- 
ment, which has been generally be- 
lieved, that he was burned alive at 
Rome seven years later. About the 
year 1620, there first appeared in 
print a letter, purporting to be writ- 
ten from Rome by Gaspar Schoppe, or 
Scioppius, on the 17th of February, 
1600, to Conrad Rittershusius, pro- 
fessor of law at Altdorf, giving a 
detailed account of the trial of Bruno 


by the Inquisition, and of his burning, 
which, as the writer alleged, had oc- 
curred that day, and at which he was 


present. In this letter, after giving 
an account of the life, the travels, and 
the heretical opinions of Bruno, the 
writer continues :-— 


** Finally, at Venice, he fell into the hands 
of the Inquisition, and after being retained 
there for some time he was sent to Rome. In- 
terrogated on many occasions by the Holy 
Office, and confuted by eminent theologians, 
forty days were given him to reflect ; he pro- 
mised to abjure his errors, then he commenced 
again to maintain them, then he demanded 
another delay of forty days. In fact he 
thought only of playing with the Inquisition 
and the Pope. Accordingly, on the 9th of 
February last, about two years after his 
arrest, in the palace of the Grand Inquisitor, 
and in the presence of three illustrious 
cardinals, of the theologians who had 
been consulted, and of the secular magis- 
trates, Bruno was introduced into the Hall 
of the Inquisition, and there, op his knees, 
heard the sentence pronounced against him. 
It set forth at length his life, studies, opinions, 
the zeal which the Inquisition had dispiayed 
in trying to convert him, and the obstinate 
impiety of which he had given proof. Finally 
he was degraded, excommunicated, and de- 
livered to the secular magistrates with the 


prayer that he should be punished with as 
much clemency as possible and without the 
shedding of blood. To all this Bruno only 
replied with a threatening air: ‘The sentence 
you pronounce, perhaps troubles you more at 
this moment than it does me.’ The guards 
of the governor then conveyed him to prison. 
There another effort was made to induce him 
to abjure his errors, but in vain. To-day then 
he was led to the stake. When the image of 
the Crucified Saviour was shown to him he 
repelled it with disdain, and with a savage 
air. The wretch died in the middle of the 
flames, and I have no doubt that he has gone 
to relate in those other worlds which he had 
imagined, how the Romans are accustomed to 
treat the blasphemers and the impious. You 
see, my dear friend, in what manner we pro- 
ceed here against this species of men, or 
rather of monsters.” 


Ever since the appearance of this 
letter in print, it has been all but 
universally admitted to be genuine, 
and though doubts have been occasion- 
ally expressed, no serious attempt has 
been made until recently to impugn 
its substantial accuracy or its authen- 
ticity. Certainly after being handed 
over to the Roman Inquisition Bruno 
entirely disappears from view, and 
unless he was burned, as the letter 
relates, his fate is an entire mystery. 

M. Desdouits, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the Lycée of Versailles, the 
writer of several philosophical treatises 
which have brought to their author a 
considerable reputation—two of them, 
on Metaphysics, and the Philosophy of 
Kant, having been crowned by the 
French Institute—has lately published 
a pamphlet of 27 pp., the title of 
which sufficiently indicates its object 
and the motive of its argument—La 
Legende tragique de Jordano Bruno— 
comment elle a été formé—son origine 
suspecte —et son invraisemblance. 

To treat the burning of Bruno as a 
legend resting on no solid foundation 
of fact, but invented by a Protestant 
propagandist, with a view of throwing 
discredit on the Church of Rome gene- 
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rally and the Roman Inquisition in 
particular, requires at least some bold- 
ness, and to support this theory with 
arguments of so much plausibility and 
ingenuity as to induce the editor of a 
journal of great influence and deserved 
reputation, the Manchester Guardian, 
besides several French periodicals, to 
reproduce them without a word of 
dissent, but with an evident opinion 
that they are well grounded, makes it 
expedient, in the interests of historical 
truth, to inquire whether the theory 
rests on any solid foundation, and to 
state for the first time (at least in 
English) the evidence which exists on 
the subject. 

According to M. Desdouits, the sole 
piece of evidence on which the burning 
of Bruno rests, is the letter to which I 
have referred, purporting to be written 
by Scioppius. It was first printed (in 
Germany) in or about 1620, at the end 
of an extremely rare pseudonymous 
tract, which bears the title Machia- 
vellizatio.| No writer, according to the 
belief of M. Desdouits when he printed 


his paper, quoted this letter, or had any 
knowledge either of the Machiavel- 
lizatio or the fate of Bruno, until 
J. H. Ursin referred to it in 1661, in 
the preface to his Commentaries on 


Zoroaster. But in a supplement M. 
Desdouits tells us that a friend has 
called his attention to a line of Mer- 
senne, who, in his Jmpiéte des Deistes, 
printed in 1624, speaks of Bruno as 
“un athée brilé en Italie.” (This 
shows that M. Desdouits has not even 


1 Of the many writers who have quoted this 
book I cannot think that any of them have 
seen it, except Ursin, Toland, C. A. Salig, 
and, perhaps, Vogt. Brucker is the authority 
from whom M. Desdouits and most writers 
for the last century and a half have taken its 
title. But I am satisfied that Brucker merely 
derived his knowledge of it from Ursin and 
Toland. A reprint (or possibly the original) 
of the first part of the tract is in the British 
Museum, but unfortunately it does not con- 
tain the letter of Scioppius. The only writer 
who gives what seems to me to be the com- 
plete or accurate title is Vogt in his Cat. Lid. 
Rar. (Hamburg, 1747). It would be interest- 
ing to ascertain where a copy containing the 
letter of Scioppius is to be found. 
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read Bayle’s article on Bruno, to which 
nevertheless he often refers, for Bayle 
cites this very line of Mersenne.) 
Nicodemo, in his Addizioni alle Bibli- 
oteca Napoletana, 1683, quotes Ursin, 
but only to throw doubts on the state- 
ment of Scioppius, and it was not 
until 1701 that the letter of Sciop- 
pius was really made known to the 
world, having been reprinted in 
full by Struvius, in his Acta 
Litteraria. “Itis from that date, and 
from that work,” says M. Desdouits, 
“that the tradition of the punishment 
of Bruno, up to that time uncertain 
and nebulous, takes consistence and 
reaches its full development.” In 1726, 
Haym, in his Notizia det Libri rari 
nella Ling. Ital., expressed an opinion 
that Bruno was only burned in effigy ; 
and before this time, Bayle had cited 
Nicodemo, and had seemingly shared 
his doubts. 


‘‘There are two grave reasons against the 
authenticity of the letter of Scioppius ; first, 
it has been found in mysterious circumstances 
which do not allow us to mount to its origin ; 
secondly, it contains many passages which it 
is difficult to attribute to a friend of the Court 
of Rome. Printed first in this obscure and 
unknown book, Machiavellizatio, where it was 
discovered seventy-five years later by Struvius, 
there is no sort of external evidence that it was 
written by Scioppius, while the internal evi- 
dence from the letter itself is altogether the 
other way. That the style is in harmony with 
that of Scioppius is no proof of its authenticity, 
for a clever forger would take care that no 
suspicion on that score could arise. But in 
other respects it is not such a letter as Scioppius 
would be expected to write. Why does he re- 
late to Rittershusius in detail the life and ad- 
ventures of Bruno during the last eighteen 
years, as if Rittershusius would not be well ac- 
quainted with them? Itis clear that thisis put 
in, in order that the tissue of falsehoods with 
which the letter concludes might be preceded 
by the accurate recital of facts. But in the 
year 1600, Scioppius was entirely devoted to 
the Church of Rome, which it was only two 
years since he had formally joined. All his 
writings at this time show a great zeal for 
orthodoxy. How improbable, then, that in a 
letter written to the Protestant Rittershusius 
to justify the Church of Rome from the re- 
proach of cruelty he would add to the 
aggravating circumstances, calumnies of a 
nature to augment the fury of the Lutherans 
against the Church of Rome. But, in fact, 
the letter contains one manifest falsehood and 
atrocious calumny. ‘Bruno,’ says the letter, 
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‘*will be able to relate in other worlds, how 
the Romans are accustomed to treat the blas- 
phemers and the impious.’ Would any friend 
of the Church of Rome have written the 
words ‘ are accustomed?’ for every one knows 
that it is a falsehood ; every one knows that 
the rigours which were habitual in other 
countries in Europe, were not habitual at 
Rome. No doubt plenty of victims will be 
found in Spain, in England, and in France, 
but at Rome how many can be discovered ? 
What were the rigours of the ecclesiastical 
authority when one compares them with the 
lay tribunals? It is clear that the letter is 
not that of a friend of the Church, it is prob- 
ably the work of a German Lutheran, and this 
explains the impossibility of discovering its 
origin, and it seems probable that some details 
of the letter were borrowed from the account 
given by the President de Grammond in 1619, 
of the punishment of Vanini. Turning from 
the letter itself, the punishment of Bruno is, 
@ priori, improbable ; the absolute silence of 
contemporaries is inexplicable ; if Bruno were 
really burnt publicly at Rome, where the spec- 
tacle of burning at the stake was unusual, any 
such punishment would be sure to be noticed, 
especially when the victim was one of the most 
illustrious philosophers in Europe, the most re- 
doubtableenemy of the Papacy and the Christian 
faith. When nineteen years later Vanini was 
executed at Toulouse, the attention of the whole 
literary world was drawn to it, but no contem- 
porary makes the least mention of the tragical 
death of Bruno. The absolute silence of the 
ambassadors of Venice in their despatches to 
their government, is alone an irrefutable argu- 
ment against the punishment of Bruno, nor is 
the absence of any official record of his trial and 
execution at Rome less important or less decisive. 
The probability is then that he finished his 
life at Rome in a convent of his order. No- 
thing proves that Giordano Bruno was burnt 
at Rome, and the hypothesis of his punish- 
ment is not only uncertain but improbable 
(invraisemblable).” 


Such, in a somewhat abbreviated 
form, are the arguments of M. Des- 
douits, and they are maintained with 
much ingenuity and ability. Taken 
by themselves they seem to be, if not 
absolutely conclusive, at least highly 
probable, and to deserve the detailed 
examination which I proceed to give 
them. And first of the letter of 
Scioppius. The Machiavellizatio is cer- 
tainly now very scarce, but it was a 
well-known book for some time after 
its appearance. It had the honour to 
be placed in the Index. At least two 
answers were given to it within a year 
after its appearance—one by no less 
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a person than Balasti, Bishop of 
Bosnia—and an account of it is 
given by Salig, in his History of the 
Augsburg Confession. Now, as the 
book was printed, at the latest, in 
1621, it is strange if it never came to 
the knowledge of Scioppius, who lived 
until 1649, and it is quite certain 
that if he had learned that a forged 
letter purporting to have been written 
by him was contained in the Machia- 
vellizatio, or in any book, the world 
would very soon have heard his loud 
and furious complaints. But that 
Struvius dug the letter out of the 
Machiavellizatio, as stated by M. 
Desdouits, is incorrect. Had he re- 
ferred to the book of Struvius, in- 
stead of merely deriving his knowledge 
of it from Brucker, or some other 
secondhand source, he would have 
known that the letter was communi- 
cated in manuscript to Struvius by 
Gottlieb Krantz, a professor of Breslau, 
and it is clear that both of them be- 
lieved it to be unpublished. 

M. Desdouits inquires why the 
author of this forged letter should 
have attributed it to Scioppius, and 
addressed it to Rittershusius, and he 
replies that it was necessary that it 
should take the name of some writer 
who was at Rome at the date of the 
pretended burning, that Scioppius was 
the best known of those then residing 
there, and that as he had himself 
written and printed, in 1599, an epistle 
to Rittershusius, this suggested the 
name of the person to whom the letter 
was to be addressed. But M. 
Desdouits seems to be ignorant that 
Scioppius was at this very time in close 
correspondence with Rittershusius, and 
that Struvius published in his Acta 
Litteraria from the original a .tograph, 
nine other letters from Scioppius to 
the Altdorf professor. All these were 
written between January, 1599, and 
February, 1600, and the letter of 
February 17, 1600, not only contains 
the long account of Bruno and his 
execution, but also much matter of 
general literary interest, precisely of 
the same character as the earlier letters, 
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to which it forms a consistent sequel. 
The same persons, the same books, the 
same subjects are spoken of. The 
Vatican manuscript of Sulpicius 
Severus, which was being copied for 
Rittershusius under the directions of 
Scioppius, is referred to in the letter of 
the 17th of February just as we should 
expect from the mention of it in the 
previous letter of the 29th of January. 
But when Struvius published the letter 
of the 17th of February, he was not 
acquainted with the existence of the 
nine other letters, which he only 
printed sixteen years later in the fifth 
part of his second volume. If, there- 
fore, the letter in question is a forgery, 
the forger must have had before him 
these earlier letters which remained 
unknown for a century after the pub- 
lication of the Machiavellizatio. But 
among the letters first printed in 1717 
is the angry letter of Rittershusius 
renouncing the friendship of Scioppius 
and declining all further intercourse. 
This letter, written on the 14th of 
February, 1600, must have crossed 
Scioppius’s letter of the 17th, and 
thenceforward all intercourse between 
the two men absolutely ceased. If, 
therefore, the (Bruno) letter is a for- 
gery, the forger must have accidentally 
hit upon the very latest date at 
which it was possible for Scioppius to 
write to Rittershusius in friendly 
terms, or he must have been acquainted 
with this letter of Rittershusius which 
was not printed until a century after- 
wards, and he must have fixed the 
date of the burning, so as to harmo- 
nise with it. 

Next as to the tone of the letter 
itself. Is it the kind of letter likely 
to have been written by a friend of 
the Church of Rome to a Protestant, 
or is it clearly the work of an enemy ? 
(I pass over M. Desdouits’ indignant 
comments on the words “are accus- 
tomed,” for I have been unable to find 
a complete list of the heretics burned 
at Rome from 1580 to 1620, but 
certainly, though they were not so 
numerous as in Spain, they were not 
so rare at Rome as to cause much 
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sensation when they occurred.) Sciop- 
pius, it must be remembered, was at 
this time a recent convert, and what- 
ever the motives of his conversion, he 
was at least full of that ardour for 
his new faith, which neophytes pro- 
verbially display, and he was certainly 
desirous of commending it in every 
way possible, to one who had long 
been, and whom he was most anxious 
to retain as his most intimate friend. 
Scioppius commences by saying that 
if his correspondent were then at 
Rome, he would no doubt hear ‘it 
commonly reported that a Lutheran 
had been burned, and would thus be 
confirmed in his opinion of the cruelty 
of the Roman church, For the com- 
mon people in Italy did not distinguish 
between Lutherans and other heretics, 
calling every kind of heresy Luther- 
anism, “ but in fact,’ he continues, 
“ neither Lutherans nor Calvinists are 
in the slightest danger at Rome, on 
the contrary the Pope has given direc- 
tions that they should be treated with 
extraordinary attention and civility, 
and nothing is attempted against 
them; they are only exhorted to 
investigate the truth.” Then 
he proceeds to give the history of 
Bruno and his doctrines, showing that 
there was hardly any heresy, old or 
new, which the philosopher did not 
hold, and he is evidently quite satis- 
fied that Rittershusius would agree 
with him that the punishment was 
entirely justifiable. He adds, in a 
very different tone from that which 
he used of the same eminent person a 
dozen years later, that Casaubon was 
setting an excellent example (it was 
then rumoured that the great scholar 
was about to join the Church of Rome), 
and he prays that his correspondent 
may follow the same course. 

The tone of the letter is exactly 
what we should expect from a friend 
and adherent of the Church of Rome. 
Romanists, Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Anglicans, differing upon almost every 
other doctrine were all agreed upon 
this one, that it was a Christian duty 
to burn atheists and heretics. The 
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only point as to which they differed 
was the definition of heresy. It was 
less than half a century since Calvin 
and the Grand Inquisitor, Orry, had 
vied with each other which was to 
have the credit of burning Servetus, 
and that the Genevan Reformer had 
sneered at the primate of primates 
for allowing so notorious an atheist to 
live unharmed within the confines of 
his cathedral city. 

When we read the earlier corre- 
spondence with Rittershusius, the argu- 
ment of the Bruno letter becomes still 
more clear. In the epistle printed by 
Scioppius himself in 1599, which so 
seriously offended Rittershusius, as 
well as in several subsequent letters, 
the mildness and gentleness with which 
Lutherans were treated at Kome is 
much insisted upon. Scioppius was 


now endeavouring by every means in 
his power, but in vain, to smooth the 
justly irritated professor, and he felt 
that when his correspondent should 
hear, as he probably soon would do, 


that a Lutheran had been burnt at 
Rome, he would believe that all the 
specious statements of his correspond- 
ent, as to the gentleness of the Court 
of Rome and the favour shown by it 
to Lutherans were mere pretence, and 
that in urging Rittershusius to visit 
Rome, Scioppius desired to place him 
in the power of the Inquisition, when 
possibly he might share the fate of 
Bruno. 

Nor is it the fact that until this letter 
was unearthed by Struvius, the terrible 
fate of Bruno was not generally known, 
or, that except the single reference to 
it by Mersenne, Ursin was the first to 
announce it. Not only does Mersenne, 
in 1624, refer to Bruno, in the line cited 
by Bayle and M. Desdouits, as “wun 
athée brilé en Italie,’ but in the same 
work—a work, by the way, that hada 
large circulation, and is cited by nearly 
every writer on atheism in the 17th 
century—in a long chapter devoted to 
Bruno, which M. Desdouits has evi- 
dently not read, Mersenne remarks 
(p. 363), in speaking of the dialogue 
De la causa principio et uno, “ce sont 
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ces dialogues pour lesquels il a esté 
bruslé & Rome comme quelques wns 
m’ont assuré,” implying that it was not 
from the Machiavellizatio, but from con- 
temporary information that his know- 
ledge was derived. But if any doubts 
remain as to the genuineness of the 
letter, and as to the fact of the 
presence of Scioppius himself at the 
execution of Bruno, they are resolved 
by Scioppius himself, who in one of 
the best known of his books, the 
Ecclesiasticus, printed in 1611, and 
solemnly burned by order of the 
Parliament of Paris on the 24th of 
November, 1612, refers to the burning 
of Bruno, almost in the same words as 
occur in the letter of Rittershusius 
(p. 264). “It happened to me about 
ten years since, at Rome, to be a 
witness of this memorable obstinacy in 
the case of Giordano Bruno, of Nola, 
who, rather than recant, preferred to be 
burnt alive in a blazing fire surrounded 
by miserable faggots (infelicibus sar- 
mentis circumseptus luculento igne vivus 
ustulari maluit). But a still more re- 
markable piece of evidence remains, 
in the Correspondence of Kepler and 
Brengger, first printed in 1858. On the 
30th of November, 1607, Kepler wrote, 
“Nor was that unfortunate Bruno 
who was burnt (prunis tostis) at Rome 
the only one who held the opinion 
that the stars were inhabited; my 
friend Brabeus took the same view.” 
Brengger replies on the 7th of March, 
1608, ‘When you write of Giordano 
Bruno prunis tostis, I understand you 
to mean he was burned (crematum). I 
beg of you to tell me whether this is 
so, and when and where this 
happened.” On the 5th of April, 
Kepler replies, “ J learned from Wacker 
that Bruno was burned at Rome, and 
that he suffered the punishment with 
firmness, asserting the vanity of all 
religions, and turning God into the 
universe, into circles, or into points.” 
A further letter of Brengger of the 
8th of June refers to the same subject. 
(Kepleri Opera, edidit Frisch, 1858-70, 
vol. ii., pp. 591, 592, 596.) 

Now there could not possibly be a 
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better authority than J. M. Wacker, 
who in February, 1600, was residing 
at Rome as the [mperial Ambassador, 
and was also, curiously enough, one of 
the chief patrons of Scioppius. His 
name frequently occurs in the corre- 
spondence with Rittershusius. 

I could cite other references to the 
burning of Bruno, from writers of an 
earlier date than Struvius, amongst 
others, Charles Sorel and G. Spitzel 
(Spizelius), but I think sufficient has 
been said to prove that the fact of the 
burning of Bruno was generally known 
in the seventeenth century to those 
interested in the matter, and that it 
was as generally believed. 

I now turn to the second head of 
M. Desdouits’ arguments, namely, that 
which refers to the absence of all 
official record of the trial or execution. 
His studies have evidently storved 
short with the excellent wor) of 
Bartholmess printed at Paris in 1046, 
and he seems to be entirely ignorant 
of the investigations of several Italian 
scholars during the last twenty years 
in the Archives of the Vatican, and of 
the Inquisition, the results of which 
have been published by Signor Berti 
in the two following works—* Coper- 
nico e le vicende del systema Copernicano 
in Italia con documenti inediti intorno a 
Giordano Bruno e Galileo” (Rome, 1876), 
and “ Docwmenti intorno a Giordano 
Bruno” (Rome, 1880). The Records 
of the Inquisition state that on the 
27th of February, 1598, Giordano 
Bruno arrived at Rome, and was 
incarcerated in the prison of the 
Holy Office ; that in February, 1599, 
his trial commenced; that on the 
20th of January, 1600, the Pope 
ordered the sentence to be passed, 
which terminates with those well- 
known words, so terrible in their opera- 
tion, so vague in their terms, “ dictus 
Fr. Jordanus tradatur curie seculari ;” 
that on the 8th of February this 
sentence was actually pronounced, and 
the prisoner forthwith delivered to 
the Secular Court. So much for the 
Records of the Inquisition. Among 
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the manuscripts of the Vatican, is a 
collection of news-letters (Avvisi di 
Roma), which in those days did duty as 
gazettes or newspapers. In one, dated 
Saturday, the 12th of February, 1600, 
the gazetteer writes that they were 
expecting that day a soleinn act of 
justice on a Dominican of Nola, who, 
on the Wednesday previous, had been 
condemned to be burnt alive. But it 
seems the pious multitude were dis- 
appointed of their entertainment for 
several days. In the Avviso of the 
19th of the same month, it is written 
that “on Thursday morning, in the 
Campo de Fiore, that wicked Domini- 
can friar of Nola, of whom mention 
was made in the last letter, was burnt 
alive. A most obstinate heretic, and 
having of his own caprice formed divers 
dogmas against our faith, and in par- 
ticular against the most holy Virgin 
and the saints, in which the wretched 
man was obstinately determined to die, 
saying that he was dying as a martyr 
and willingly, and that his soul would 
ascend with the smoke into Paradise.” 

Signor Berti has further discovered 
in a book of accounts, an entry of a 
payment of twenty scudi to the Bishop 
who performed the ceremony of the 
degradation of Bruno. 

Most persons will probably consider 
that the facts here stated are sufficient 
to prove beyond reasonable doubt that 
Giordano Bruno was burned alive at 
Rome. But it is understood that M. 
Desdouits does not accept as final or 
conclusive the evidence from the 
Archives of the Inquisition, and the 
Avvisi di Roma, which have been 
brought under his notice by the Italian 
press. I have therefore thought it not 
inexpedient to point out, at what may 
seem unnecessary length, that apart 
from the discoveries which have been 
given to the world by Signor Berti, 
there is abundant proof of the fact 
in the writings of the) seventeenth 
century, and that the genuineness 
of the letter of Scioppius is not open 
to the suspicions which have been cast 
upon it. 

RicHarD CopLey CHRISTIE. 
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CONTINENTAL TROUTING. 


How delightfully irresponsible in sport- 
ing matters is the average continental 
tourists’ handbook! It would almost 
seem at times as if the author sought 
premature revenge on the angling 
fraternity, whose weakness he foresaw 
would render them half-hearted fol- 
lowers of the complete programme in 
mountain waterfall and cathedral that 
he had so laboriously sketched out, 
cab fares included. With what off- 
hand levity do these manuals invite 
“piscator” to alight and try his 
luck between trains on some stream 
from which the last trout vanished a 
quarter of a century ago! With what 
guileless generosity these publications 
recommend the “lover of the gentle 
craft” to spend a few hours on some 
river whose owner will scarcely allow 
his nearest relations to tread its 
banks. 

There is a patronising way, too, 
of treating poor piscator in such 
volumes that might goad him to some- 
thing like irritation were he not such 
a proverbially sweet-tempered person. 
He is not only recommended to flog 
rivers sacred to the very gods, and to 
devote himself to streams in which 
there are no fish, but the language in 
which these useful suggestions are 
couched is a mixture of the paternal 
and the contemptuous. It is quite 
evident he is regarded as a species of 
degenerate tourist on whom the water- 
falls and the cab fares will be to a 
great extent wasted. Reading between 
the lines the conviction seems plain 
in the author’s mind that our friend, 
if only he have a rod in his hand and 
a basket at his back, will be perfectly 
happy and need nothing more. The 
experienced fisherman, however, fortu- 
nately for himself, does not, as the 
Americans phrase it, “take much 
stock” in the optimistic generalisms 


of such books. His professional eye 
detects their vagueness in a moment, 
and probably he has been bitten again 
and again in his youth. 

Is not, however, continental trouting 
to most of us somewhat like the tradi- 
tional mine of Wicklow that Moore 
sings of Who is there among the 
fraternity that has not at some time 
or other pursued in France or Belgium 
or Germany that ideal river which his 
own imagination, his friends’ tales, or 
their friends’ affidavits have conjured 
up, and found it only to exclaim with 
equal fervour, if with less elevated 
emotion, than the gentle Words- 
worth—- 


** And is this Yarrow! this the stream 

My waking fancy cherished ” ? 
What roving angler does not recall 
some Normandy brook or Ardennes 
stream that was always better either 
above or below the spot at which you 
study it, and always inferior to some 
still more distant water beyond the 
hill? 

Yet there is a fascination, to many 
of us at any rate, in continental 
trouting that makes us to a great 
extent oblivious of defeat, sanguine 
of the future, and inclined to deal 
gently with the light baskets that for 
the most part make up the records of 
the past. There is at least the happy 
element of mystery in your first essay 
upon a continental brook. If past 
experience tends to weight the scales 
very heavily in favour of the most 
modest expectations, still there are 
the three plump half-pounders which 
the landlord lays upon the breakfast 
table ; for he does not tell you they 
were caught with a drag net in the 
grey of the morning. On the contrary, 
he swears that Jean or Pierre in the 
village took them with a fly the night 
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before just below the bridge. But 
then “Jean is a bon pécheur,” and 
this significant remark indicates that 
monsieur has got only himself to blame 
if he go not and do likewise. The 
enthusiasm, however, which in the 
kitchen greets your arrival at dinner 
time with half-a-dozen three-ounce fish 
is too genuiue to be attributed entirely 
to national politeness. You have evi- 
dently performed a feat, and the story 
of Jean’s half-pounders assumes a 
legendary aspect, or, to quote our 
cousins again, begins to look “ alto- 
gether too thin.” 

“ How as to the liberty of fishing ?” 
you have previously inquired of the 
landlord of some still unexplored 
hostelry and water. You pore over 
the crabbed handwriting, and with 
much difficulty make out that monsieur 
has the liberty of fishing over the 
commune water above the village, and 
over that of Le Comte, below. On 
arrival that statement proves to be 
substantially correct, but as far as the 
eye can see—up and down the stream 
in this the height of the May-fly season 
—are fields of waving grass not two 
weeks off the scythe. Venture only 
along the edge of one of these 
meadows, my friend, and not all the 
counts or all the communes will save 
you from the vengeance of an infuriated 
peasantry. 

“ Well,” says our host with a shrug 
apologetic, “ monsieur can fish at any 
rate from the orchard below the house, 
and from the road in the village ; 
(cheerful consolation after travelling a 
hundred miles); and another year 
monsieur must come earlier—in April 
—before the meadows are put up.” 
We don’t go ourselves in April, but 
we recommend a friend to do so with 
the best intention in the world. He 
comes back in a white heat with 
things in general and us in particular. 
Not a fish was moving, and the land- 
lord told him that it was a late river, 
that he ought to have waited till the 
mouche de mai (the May-fly) was on 
(grand old scamp), “and then, mon- 
sieur, would catch all the fish he 


wanted.” Then again, not very far off, 
there is the water of the Baron de 
B . two miles off, as fine a stream 
as you ever laid your eyes on. A 
keeper, too, and sport, weather per- 
mitting, apparently guaranteed. Yes ! 
there is the keeper in his blue blouse 
and black-cloth cap—an exceedingly 
pleasant person—neither cynical nor 
servile, and eager with the landing 
net, which he carries as if he was 
looking out for a fish every throw, sly 
rascal! He compliments the English 
nation generally, and you in particular 
on your casting, which is probably 
wasted toil; but if you do fluke a 
decent fish ‘‘an’ you love it” take the 
net yourself, and do not let that 
amiable man approach the bank. If 
you don’t deprive him of it your whole 
French vocabulary will vanish in fumes 
of rage ere you can stop him from 
lunging furiously at the lightly hooked 
fish, and breaking everything in the 
wild impression that he is assisting in 
its capture. 

You are not very likely, however, 
to require such assistance often, for 
this very custodian of the preserve 
himself is about as salutary to the 
fishing as a cart load of otters or a 
few thousand pike would be. 

His energy is boundless, but it is 
misdirected. If an unfortunate gentle- 
man with a “Farlowe” rod and a 
card-case in his pocket were to put his 
foot over the boundary of Monsieur 
le Baron’s preserve, the eagle eye of 
our garde would mark him, and his 
swift foot hunt him down with all the 
terrors of continental provincial law. 
Monsieur le Baron, who lives away in 
Brussels, should know what a faithful 
protector of his interests lives at the 
chateau gate. But in the dark of the 
night what quiet netting parties of 
the village neighbours are arranged, 
upon distinct and profitable under- 
standings upon the part of the former 
with that conscientious bucolic! It 
is by no means extraordinary that 
your basket is a light one, on the 
contrary, when the sad truth leaks 
out the feeling that is uppermost in 




















your breast is one of self-satisfaction 
and surprise that there is anything in 
it at all. 

There are red-letter days occasion- 
ally in these continental fishing trips, 
and some of us have streams, no doubt, 
hid away in remote spots whose secrecy 
we have sworn a solemn oath to hold 
inviolate. Fish or no fish, however, 
there is a charm in the continental 
brook that encourages perseverance. 
In face of the unequalled delights of 
English pastoral scenery, one can only 
attribute this aforesaid charm to the 
novelty and consciousness of exploring 
hidden nooks and meeting odd folks 
that the general tourist passes by. 
Perhaps also there is something in the 
absence of the postman’s bag. 

Then, too, there are those foreign 
water-mills! We have nothing—or 
nothing, at any rate, but isolated 
exceptions—to compare to them, and 
the true angler is, or should be, an 
epicure in the matter of mills. What 
your educated trout fisherman does 
not know about the “points” of a 
mill, the whole of South Kensington 
and Chelsea certainly cannot teach 
him. 

What a contrast, for instance, in a 
a Normandy landscape between the 
present and the past! On the bare 
hill-side, under the single line of 
poplars that borders the broad, admi- 
rably-graded road, glares the big white 
milestone of the French Republic, 
bristling with kilometres and deci- 
mals of kilometres. Below, in the 
rich and leafy valley, an old mill, 
grey with age and patched with the 
mellowed masonry of every age but 
this, lifts its high walls above the 
foaming stream. Memories of old 
feudal mill-rights, that died with the 
revolution, and lingered among the 
seigneuries of French Canada till twenty 
years ago, seem in fancy to lurk be- 
neath the quaint, fantastic gables. 
The pigeon towers on the hills have 
gone. The old-time chateaux are only 
here and there preserved where some 
towered and turreted farm-house, half- 
buried amid stacks of wheat and hay, 
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and echoing to the sounds of rural 
life, retains in its gray stones the 
names of some proud, forgotten race ; 
but in the slow throb of the mill- 
wheels the pulse of old France seems 
still to beat. Nor to find that it is 
necessary to penetrate inaccessible 
regions. Among the quiet and un- 
pretending hills of Picardy—nay, in 
the very Pas de Calais itself, within 
sight even of the Cathedral of Boulogne 
or the frowning ramparts of Mont- 
reuil—the mill-wheel sings in cool, 
quiet nooks that the ordinary traveller 
may never see, but where the angler, if 
his creel be light and trout be scarce, 
may find his consolation in the heat 
of a summer noon. 

Our English mills, if taken in detail, 
will generally be found to owe their 
picturesqueness very much to their 
surroundings. If they are large and 
prosperous, their walls are as neat as 
those of the county jail, their slate 
roofs are in as good repair as those of 
the rectory close at hand. The little 
stone mill in:the narrow valley of the 
north or west is, it is true, no un- 
pleasing foreground to the boiling 
stream, the strip of emerald meadow, 
and the hanging oak wood ; but with- 
out its flashing wheel and without its 
natural surroundings—taken, so to 
speak, out of its frame—our rough 
stone mill would seldom stir the emo- 
tions of either angler or artist. The 
French mill, however, is most fre- 
quently a thing of beauty by itself, 
and is independent of the aspens and 
the beeches and the sycamores whose 
shadows quiver in its restless pool—a 
venerable pile of time-worn stone and 
mellowed brick, patched in a happy 
makeshift way by the hands of a dozen 
generations ; stained every hue by the 
spray and the rain and the sun of un- 
numbered years. Tufts of grass and 
trailing weeds wave from the cracked 
walls and catch the bright drops ever 
rising from the foam below. The 
gabled roof waves in quaint fashion 
over the twisted rafters. Tiles rich 
in colouring, and slates, chipped and 
silvery with age, droop in promiscuous 
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fashion over the rows of swallows’ 
nests that cluster beneath the over- 
hanging eaves. Odd windows and 
dark, mysterious loopholes break here 
and there the tall pile of masonry. 
Clouds of pigeons circle in the air or 
cluster and coo in the hanging boxes 
where, midway between the roof and 
the foaming mill-tail, they make their 
home. Here, too, the air is full of 
life with the swift rush of martins 
and swallows that revel amid the 
gnats and flies which come out to 
dance in this the broadest and sun- 
niest spot upon the otherwise narrow 
stream. 

Upon the opposite bank, behind an 
old brick wall which, half-buried in 
ivy, stems the rush of the current, 
stands the miller’s house. Its blue- 
washed walls and green shutters, its 
grey thatch and bright tiles, half seen 
through a wall of fruit blossoms and 
gay old-fashioned flowers, light up 
with pleasing contrast the more sombre 
hues of the mill itself. 

The miller himself, too, is a hearty, 
jovial fellow, and comes out for a chat 
as soon as he sees from his dusty 
haunts the gleam of our rod waving 
backwards and forwards in the sun- 
shine. For he was a conscript at the 
Alma, and has a regard for English- 
men as being connected with the chief 
event of his life. The international 
loves and hates of the Paris boulevards 
have no more influence upon him than 
if he were a Chinaman, General opinion 
has, I think, agreed that English tour- 
ists have ceased to be popular upon 
the Continent, but in the almost un- 
beaten paths which the more adven- 
turous angler treads, he will find no 
sign of this. In remote villages, where 
the English name has been almost 
wholly in the keeping of his craft, the 
angler will find his predecessors re- 
membered, for the most part, with 
something like affection. Old reels 
and well-worn flies and much _be- 
spliced top-joints, crop up everywhere 
as relics of the munificence of some 
bon pécheur, Monsieur le Colonel 
Anglais. 
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If the scenery of the French brook- 
side is a thought too true, it has at 
any rate characteristic charms of its 
own. The alders trail unlopped it is 
true above the current, and here and 
there leave scarcely room for even the 
expert to drop his fly safely in mid- 
stream. But everything beyond is 
seen through interlacing lines of tall 
straight stems, crossing and recrossing 
one another, and growing finer and 
apparently denser as the distance and 
the foot of the hill that bounds the 
valley is approached. The shadows of 
the whitening rustling leaves from 
their lofty tops play upon the grass, 
and that of their tall limbless trunks 
as day declines, convert into stripes of 
black and emerald the soppy meadows, 
where rushes and wildflowers threaten 
in May days to choke the springing 
grass. The slender thorn hedges, set 
and trimmed in the diamond fashion 
of the Continent, run this way and 
that, dividing the little meadows from 
one another and from the large stretch 
of commune land, where blue-bloused 
peasants and their short-skirted wives 
and daughters are planting the late 
potatoes in the warm red soil. Then 
peeping through the teeming forest of 
slender tree-stems, and almost smoth- 
ered in apple blossoms, are the bright 
red roofs of the little hamlet. Nearest 
of all to the stream is the cottage of 
the garde de chasse—stalking at our 
side with the landing net, up a deep 
rutted lane leading thereto, that good 
man insists on our visiting his home. 
His two stalwart daughters are hitched 
up to a big barrow in the garden, 
which they pull with a steadiness that 
would do credit to a pair of Normandy 
mares. But in the dark recesses of 
the huge chimney a row of curly heads 
gradually dawn upon our vision, as 
the latter gets used to the gloom, and 
olive branches of a tenderer age, armed 
with slates and books, come shyly out 
to stare at the gentleman from across 
the sea. The buxom matron herself 
would be deeply hurt if you refused 
the proffered petit verre of cognac, and 
the good garde himself would still 
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more keenly feel it as the loss would 
be his own also. The high chimney- 
piece is laden with the gay shep- 
herdesses and white poodles in china 
that seem to gladden the heart of the 
poor in all countries alike. On the 
heavy smoke-darkened rafters, that 
support the ceiling, hangs, as else- 
where, the emblem of the goodman’s 
craft—a ponderous double-barrelled 
gun. Framed in glass upon the wall 
is the certificate of his military ser- 
vice and discharge. ‘‘But why the 
cumbrous sabre that hangs upon a 
nail above the door? Infantry pri- 
vates, even if they were allowed to 
carry away the weapons of the 
republic do not wear cavalry sabres.” 

“ Ah! monsieur doesn’t understand, 
the sabre is for the braconniers—the 
poachers.” It is, in fact, our friend’s 
weapon of defence and attack, as he 
follows his profession upon the river- 
banks or among the rye- and wheat- 
tields and clover patches, which cover 
the 600 acres constituting the chasse. 
One has to imagine then our harmless- 
looking friend skipping over the hills 
at a safe distance from his village 
acquaintances and friends, the bracon- 
niers, and brandishing this appalling 
weapon at their departing figures. 

In France too, no matter how 
remote the angler’s path may be, there 
is the little village auberge, almost 
always at hand where some consolation 
for indifferent sport may be found in 
a bottle of good ordinaire, and perhaps 
a fillet of veal, or at any rate an excel- 
lent omelette. Unlike most other 
countries, however, extreme rural inno- 
cence is by no means incompatible in 
France with a talent for extortion. 
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“As grasping as a man of Picardy,” 
is an old French ‘saying that the 
wanderer in that ‘portion of the 
country at any rate, will do well to 
bear constantly in mind. In rural 
Belgium you may generally dispense 
with preliminary agreements in small 
inns. Across the border, however, 
never be tempted among the most 
guileless seeming communities to put 
yourself outside the reach of black and 
white. 

One great source of inconvenience 
to English anglers upon French 
streams is the number of persons or 
corporations, whose permission has to 
be gained to secure enough water for 
a good day’s fishing. The smallness 
of properties—whether owned by 
communes or individuals—is of course 
the cause of this. To the peasant, 
whose idea of fishing is sitting upon a 
stump with a worm and a float, a 
kilometre of river seems almost bound- 
less space for sporting purposes. You 
may be given to understand that the 
water, for which you have with some 
difficulty succeeded in getting leave, is 
practically without limit. Your land- 
lady, by waving her hands out towards 
the distant horizon and shrugging her 
shoulders, will check further inquiry 
and lull you into a perfect sense of 
security on this point. Even the garde 
himself discusses the boundary ques- 
tion with such confidant levity, that it 
is with the bitterest disappointment 
you find that worthy man in an hour 
or two’s time drawing your attention 
toa white board nailed on to a poplar- 
tree, bearing the ominous inscription, 
“ Défense pour pecher.” 


A. G. BRADLEY. 
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THE EXTENSION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


OnE of the most intricate and difficult, 
and at the same time one of the most 
pressing problems with which the new 
Parliament will have to deal, will be 
the measure of extension of Local Go- 
vernment in Ireland. That there must 
be some extension is more or less cer- 
tain, but how far it will go and upon 
what principles it will be based are 
questions upon which the constitu- 
encies will have much to say, and 
upon which, therefore, they may rea- 
sonably search for anything which 
throws light. Hotly as the Irish 
question has been for many years, it 
would be almost safe to say for many 
generations, discussed, there are few, 
either among our statesmen or our 
public writers, who have intimate 
knowledge with the many-shadowed 
difficulties which surround it. By 
some it is approached with a hopeless 
dread of its insolubility. Such men 
think that the utmost we can hope for 
is a prolonged postponement of a crisis. 
To keep Ireland quiet even at the 
cost of some theoretically indefensible 
concession, to produce temporary 
peace at even a high price, is with 
them the highest and the only object 
possible of attainment. There are 
others who have bright ideas as to a 
near future for Ireland, who hope that 
by some change of policy, by some 
course of conciliation, Ireland may, in 
a very brief period, be brought into 
such a state that she not only will be 
no source of difficulty or delay to 
national administration, but may be 
actually an element of strength to 
those responsible for the conduct of 
imperial affairs. A third party, again, 
go to the other extreme of despair. 
With them Irishmen are centuries be- 
hind the rest of the Queen’s subjects 
in all that has contributed to the 
national greatness, are unfit to have 


the “bounds of freedom wider yet,” 
and are unable to use the opportuni- 
ties, the privileges, and the powers 
which may with advantage be placed 
in the hands of those who live on this 
side of the Irish Channel. With such 
men the sole desire is to rule Ireland 
with a rod of iron, to govern her by 
force, to repress all extension of 
national aspiration. They would en- 
trust her people with no influence, her 
local council, with no power. They would 
firmly fix the centre of her Govern- 
nent in London, and would part with 
no jot of parliamentary control. They 
see in every furtherance of religious 
equality the possible development of 
priestly bigotry, in every extension of 
Local Government the sure ferment 
of rebellion and dismemberment of 
the empire. 

With this last party the readers of 
this paper will find no sympathy ex- 
pressed. The time when such a policy 
could find any strong support in Parlia- 
ment or in the press is gone. But it 
may be useful to present a few con- 
siderations to those who only hope for 
temporary palliation of Irish troubles 
as well as to those who think that 
Ireland can be made happy and pros- 
perous by a coup de main. . 

And in the first place I would urge 
that nothing can be more dangerous 
in approaching the Irish question than 
to treat Irishmen as wholly different 
from Englishmen, in nationality, in 
prejudice, or in caste. It has lately 
been the fashion, stimulated by a cer- 
tain section of Irishmen, to speak of, 
if not to think of, Irishmen and Eng- 
lishmen as foreign to each other. 
Much has been said of the imperial 
rule of Ireland as if it were an alien 
rule. It may have once been reason- 
able to speak of the ascendency of the 
Protestant class as the hateful ascend- 























ency of a religious minority. But it 
is a grave mistake to speak of the 
present régime in Ireland, faulty 
though in some respects it may be, 
as a foreign supremacy full to the 
brim with all the terrible evils insepar- 
able from a rule of aliens. That there 
are elements of distinction, linguistic, 
religious, ethical, between Englishmen 
and Irishmen, I admit, but they are 
not one whit stronger than those be- 
tween Irishmen and Scotchmen, or 
Scotchmen and Welshmen. And to 
press these distinctions is a mistake of 
which the consequences must be dis- 
astrous to the progress, nay, even to 
the existence of the British empire. 
If Irishmen and Englishmen were 
really as foreign to each other in all 
those characteristics and idiosyncra- 
cies which go to make national unity 
as in some quarters it has been at- 
tempted to show, the sooner there 
came about total disunion between the 
two countries the better it would be 
for both. In such a case the problem 
of united government would indeed 
be hopeless, and political, financial, 
and commercial severance, speedy and 
total would be the only method of treat- 
ment which would have the slightest 
prospect of success. From such a policy 
Irishmen would be the first to suffer, 
and their suffering would be severe. 
If in the administration of Irish 
affairs all were forbidden to play a part 
save those who could claim to be 
Trishmen, then from administration of 
English affairs Irishmen would be 
compelled to abstain; and not only 
this, but the thousands of Irishmen 
who in various parts of Great Britain 
make their influence deservedly and 
worthily felt would at once be branded 
with the impotency of alienism, and 
would be grievously affected by dis- 
qualifications now non-existent. To 
the extreme members of the Parnellite 
party such a policy may possibly com- 
mend itself, they may be willing to 
take the risks with what they con- 
sider the advantages. But few dis- 


passionate friends of Irishmen would 
wish to see them liable to the conse- 
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quences of a pressure to its logical con- 
clusion of the principle of “ Ireland 
for the Irish,” while to the imperial 
statesman who sees in the solid weld- 
ing together of the interests of all 
classes of her Majesty’s subjects 
the best prospect of the progress of 
the Queen’s empire and the best chance 
of success in the huge national compe- 
tition of modern days, the splitting 
up of Celt and Saxon, Cymric and 
Gael, can only be regarded with 
despair. 

Upon the present system of govern- 
ment in Ireland, the most lavish abuse 
has been showered on the score of its 
being “alien.” Much has been made 
of the fact that the last three viceroys 
have been Englishmen and that the 
present under-secretary is a Scotch- 
man. But the principle on which 
men are selected for high administra- 
tive posts in this country is that the 
best man is chosen for each place ir- 
respective of his place of birth. And 
on the whole it is a wise principle. 
The viceroyalty of India is not con- 
fined to Anglo-Indians, or the go- 
vernor-generalship of Canada to Cana- 
dians. For the most important offices 
in England Irishmen are not disquali- 
fied. And in the present Cabinet, the 
office which has influence on the 

sition and power of the British 

mpire second to none, is held and 
deservedly held by an Irishman. It 
would be a fatal hindrance to the 
proper selection of high officials if 
birth-place were an all important ele- 
ment of choice. The same rule applies 
to the permanent service of the State, 
in all parts of which Irishmen hold 
positions of influence and trust, with 
credit to themselves and advantage to 
the community. There would there- 
fore be little weight in the argument, 
even if it were true, that several of the 
principal places in the Irish Civil Ser- 
vice were occupied by Englishmen. 
But it is not true. The under-secre- 
tary to the lord-lieutenant is indeed 
a Scotchman, one who has gained 
experience in many departments and 
in many parts of the world. But his 
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predecessor was an Irishman, and his 
nationality did not save him from the 
knife of his countrymen. The present 
assistant under-secretary is an Lrish- 
man. The head of the constabulary 
is an Irishman. The vice-president 
of the Local Government Board is an 
Trishman. The chairman and his two 
fellow commissioners on the Board of 
Works are Irishmen. The head of 
the Prisons Board is an Irishman, so 
is the head of the Industrial Schools. 
The resident commissioner of National 
Education is an Irishman and a zeal- 
ous Catholic, enjoying the confidence 
of the heads of his Church as well as 
that of all friends of education. The 
Inspectors of Lunatics are Irishmen, 
and one was O’Connell's private secre- 
tary. The Registrar of Petty Sessions 
Clerk is an Irishman, who represented 
an important constituency on advanced 
Home Rule principles. How it can 
be said with the slightest show of 
truth that these men press Ireland 
under the domination of an alien race, 
I am at a loss to understand. The 
fact is that in their several ways they 
have a knowledge of the circumstances 
of their country, and an) appreciation 
of the peculiarities of their country- 
men, which can never be attained 
even by the cleverest of distant critics. 

It may be said, that as “Castle” 
nominees, they can never enjoy the 
confidence of the people. What does 
this mean? That there can be nocon- 
fidence in the administration of officers 
not selected by popular vote? If so I 
totally deny the statement. The higher 
positions in the civil service of the 
whole country are filled by men 
appointed by the parliamentary heads 
of departments, who are themselves 
answerable to Parliament and the 
constituencies. The system is gener- 
ally approved, and the result is good 
work. No one has yet been found to 
propose that the chief civil servants 
of the State should be appointed by 
popular vote. Such a plan would lead 
to chaos of administration in England, 
and in Ireland would rapidly produce 
terrible disaster. Does it mean that 


considerations other than of efficiency 
enter into the selection? Generations 
ago this may have been the case, but 
the days of sinecures and jobbery are 
gone by. For the last ten or fifteen 
years, the qualifications sought for in 
the principal civil servants in Ireland 
have been ability, integrity, and per- 
severance. The chief posts are in the 
gift of the viceroy, who usually, as 
regards the most important, consults 
the prime minister. As the viceroy 
goes out with the Cabinet, he is sub- 
ject to the same control of Parliament 
direct and indirect as other ministers, 
and his appointments are open to like 
criticism and like influence. Even if 
he had the will he has not the power 
to foist upon the service of the State 
incapable officers. Those who know 
anything of the manner in which 
appointments have been made in Ire- 
land during the last few viceroyalties 
are aware of the intense pains which 
are always taken to find men—and, as 
a rule, to find Irishmen—who are best 
able to discharge in a true spirit of 
love for Ireland the duties of the 
department concerned. The proof of 
the success attained is to be found in 
the inability of the most searching 
critics to find fault. For many years 
the government of Ireland has been 
subjected to a bitter hostility, which 
is not the hostility of the people but 
the hostility of a self-interested party. 
There is no single act of the recent Irish 
executive which has not been subjected 
to a severe examination by men anxi- 
ous to pick holes. Yet, in spite of the 
liability to error, from which not even 
the most upright civil servant is free, 
no instances of wilful mal-administra- 
tion have been brought to light and 
very few mistakes of judgment or pro- 
cedure. That the system of civil 
government in Ireland has been cruelly 
and fiercely assailed cannot be denied. 
But its assailants have not been the 
people on whose behalf the work is 
done ; but a parliamentary party, the 
breath of whose nostrils is agitation, 
and whose only hope of existence lies 
in the keeping up of discontent. If the 

















present method were as entirely wrong 
as its enemies aver, if the men who 
carried it out were so entirely un- 
worthy of the confidence of the people 
for whom they work, it is absolutely 
certain that some grave blunder or 
some huge injustice would have been 
brought tolight. But this has not been 
the case. The impartial historian of 
the future will assuredly allow that 
the charges so lavishly made have not 
been proved, and will not only acquit 
but applaud the system and the men 
of the civil service of Ireland of the 
present day. 

But if the contempt passed on the 
Irish executive and the Irish civil ser- 
vice is unwarranted on the one hand, 
equally unfounded is the mistrust of 
Trish local authority which is displayed 
on the other. One class of politicians 
can see no good in the government of 
Ireland as at present constituted ; the 
other hold the Irish people to be utter- 
ly incapable of self-government. The 
latter would not only not extend the 
powers of local authorities but would 
curtail those already exercised. They 
would keep all the administration of 
the Boards of Guardians out of the 
hands of the elected members, and 
would raise rather than lower the 
municipal franchise and the qualifica- 
tion for town councils and local boards. 
Such a policy is opposed to the whole 
spirit of recent legislation : it is based 
on a want of knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of Irishmen and of the good 
work for many years carried out with- 
out clamour and without boast by a 
large number of local authorities in 
Treland ; it is founded on the intoler- 
ance, that in bygone years opposed 
Catholic Emancipation, kept up State 
sanction of the religion of a minority, 
repressed agriculture by oppressing 
occupying tenants, and in a word 
sowed the seed of evil of which the 
present generation has reaped a plen- 
tiful crop. I earnestly believe that it 
is not likely to find support in the 
coming Parliament, and that as was 
stated at the head of this paper, the 
question for future decision is not 
No. 312.—vot. Ln. 
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whether there should be any extension 
of Local Self-government in Ireland, 
but what form it should take and how 
far it should go. 

And here it will be convenient to 
refer to a proposal which has been put 
forward by what is believed to be high 
authority. It is suggested that, in 
addition to the setting up of county, 
or perhaps provincial, councils, there 
should be a National Elective Council 
established in Dublin, and wielding 
the powers of all the principal central 
departments as at present constituted. 
Details of this proposal are not forth- 
coming, but it would seem to be con- 
templated that such a council should 
be formed by either direct or second- 
ary election, that is to say, either 
direct election by the ratepayers, or 
election by bodies chosen by the 
ratepayers, with or without crown 
nominees ; and that to it should be 
transferred the powers and the respon- 
sibilities of the Local Government 
Board, the Education Board, the 
Board of Works, the Fishery and 
Lunacy Boards, the Prison Board, 
certain financial functions of the 
Treasury, and certain functions of 
private legislation now vested in Par- 
liament itself. It has been urged 
that such a scheme would be sup- 
ported by those who claim to be the 
exponents of all Irish opinion, and 
would be a wide, if not final, step to the 
complete pacification of Ireland: that 
by it the Irish people would be fixed 
with the responsibility of their own 
affairs ; and that under it they would 
cease to trouble themselves unduly 
with imperial concerns : that peace and 
contentment would speedily replace 
agitation and hate. 

If such a scheme were carried out 
it would be impossible to maintain for 
a decade the union between the coun- 
tries, and the severance would be 
brought about with an amount of 
turbulence far in excess of that con- 
sequent upon any other plan leading 
to the same goal. Let us see what 
would be the early effect of such a 
system. The National Council would 
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claim at once to represent the national 
will, and to speak with the voice of 
the people. Upon every matter affect- 
ing Ireland directly or indirectly, 
whether properly within its discretion 
or not, the national council would be 
urged to express an opinion, and— 
who that knows Ireland can deny it? 
—would do so. It is not proposed 
that the imperial executive respon- 
sible to Parliament should be divested 
of military and police control, or that 
the collection and disbursement of 
imperial funds should cease to be in 
the hands of imperial officers. Yet 
every act of every member of the con- 
stabulary would be criticised by the 
national council, and the interference 
of Parliament demanded with a force 
compared with which modern obstruc- 
tion would be pitiably weak. Irish 
members are ready enough now to 
call the attention of the House of 
Commons to whatever fails to com- 
mend itself to their good pleasure ; 
what would be their course of action 
if there were a national council 
behind them? If Parliament finds it 
difficult now to resist concession after 
concession to importunate obstruction, 
what would be the state of affairs 
when whatever representations were 
made came with the sanction of a 
national council? The statutable 
limitation of the functions of such a 
body might be as precise as possible, 
but Irish ingenuity would evade it. 
Every pretext would be made for an 
expression of opinion which would 
suflice to sway the decision of Parlia- 
ment. It is not too much to say that 
no regiment could be moved in Ireland, 
no arrest made, without interference 
by the national council. Whatever 
action of the imperial executive de- 
pended on the collection of local funds 
would be liable to be thwarted by the 
veto of tie national council. Even 
foreign affairs would not escape. For 
is it reasonable to suppose that an 
Irish national council would abstain 
from offering an opinion in the event 
of Great Britain being concerned in a 
Europeau war? There is not one 


single step which Parliament could 
take in which it would not be necessary 
to consider the opinion and possible 
action of the Irish national council. 
Instead of pacifying the relations be- 
tween the two countries, the establish- 
ment of the Irish national council 
would embitter them, for it would 
invite and compel conflict, not upon 
minor matters of local administration, 
but upon grave affairs, in regard to 
which discussion would be difficult and 
dispute full of the most terrible risk. 
The object of the Parnellite party 
is either (1) Legislative independence 
or (2) Entire separation. As they have 
not even now formulated their demand it 
is not possible from their own utterances 
to say which is their real aim ; but if 
reliance may be placed on the speeches 
made and the arguments used at the 
numerous meetings held throughout 
Ireland under the auspices of the 
National League, nothing short of 
entire separation from England will 
satisfy the extreme leaders of the 
present movement. In all considera- 
tions of the action which they are likely 
to take upon any particular policy, it 
is far safer to start with the assump- 
tion that they are working for separa- 
tion than that they are working for 
anything short of it. And any states- 
man who hopes to obtain their lasting 
support by something less than the 
absolute autonomy of Ireland, and the 
consequent dismemberment of the 
empire, must be prepared for disap- 
pointment. Let us, however, assume 
for a moment that legislative inde- 
pendence and some undefined plan of 
federation is the goal to which the 
Parnellites are directing their steps. 
Are they likely, even if this is the 
case, to be satisfied and weaned from 
further action by the setting up of 
such a national council as has been 
referred to? Would not such an 
elected administrative body be used 
solely as an instrument for obtaining 
legislative powers? Would it not be 
a powerful instrument for such a 
purpose? The aspirations of such a 
council would not be satisfied by 
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powers of local legislation. They 
would speedily adopt the position of 
declining to carry out laws for which 
they were not responsible and in the 
framing of which they had no voice. 
They would be content with nothing 
less than the entire administration of 
all affairs in Ireland, whether imperial 
or local ; and they would rapidly agi- 
tate for the power of legislating on all 
subjects of whatever magnitude. Such 
a movement could only be met by Par- 
liament with resistance. Repressive 
measures would become necessary, and 
these would be met by more energetic 
action on the part of the Irish council. 
The controversy would grow hotter, 
feeling on each side more and more 
exasperated. And the end, whatever 
it might be, would be reached after 
a tenfold increase of the distrust 
and hostility between the two coun- 
tries which I believe there is not the 
slightest necessity for incurring. 

If legislative independence were 
necessary for the prosperity of Ire- 
land, it would be far better to concede 
it voluntarily and without delay than to 
wait till it is forced from an unwilling 
Parliament. It would be wiser to be 
too soon than too late in such a move- 
ment. But there is nothing whatever 
to show that the connection of Ire- 
land with Great Britain is to the 
legislative detriment of the former. 
For several years the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has shown the greatest readiness 
to deal with Irish questions legis- 
latively, and any measure upon which 
there has been anything approaching 
agreement on the part of Irish mem- 
bers has been fully accepted and 
readily dealt with. Irish speakers 
delight to speak of Irishmen as serfs, 
and the fashion has been followed. 
But it is difficult to find the serfdom. 
In every relation of life the Irishman 
is as free as air, bound only to respect 
the equal rights of his neighbour. His 
religion is free. He has provided for 
him education in schools of his own 
denomination for his children. His 
commerce is free; and if he is an 
agriculturist he cannot be dispossessed 
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against his will of his tenant right, 
the value of which has, in many 
parts of the country, approached 
if not outgrown the value of the fee 
simple of the holding. Moreover, 
money is freely given to encou- 
rage all praiseworthy movements in 
Ireland, and some of very doubtful 
expediency. One of the very last acts 
of the expiring Parliament was to 
apply five millions of the national 
capital to loans for the purchase of 
their holdings by Irish agricultural 
tenants. For the development of 
tramways, for the improvement of 
land, for the extension of inland navi- 
gation, money is made available in a 
way to which the taxpayers would 
never consent if Ireland were to 
achieve the legislative independence 
for which some of her friends un- 
wisely clamour. 

And this touches one of the chief diffi- 
culties in dealing with Ireland and the 
Irish. It requires not only the greatest 
care but much experience of men and 
manners to separate real grievances 
from imaginary, matters of fact from 
matters of sentiment; nor only so, 
but to know what importance is to be 
attached to sentiment when sentiment 
cannot with safety be entirely disre- 
garded. On the one hand it is fatal 
to mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance, to put aside sound principles 
and break laws of universal applica- 
tion which are founded on general ex- 
perience, in order to attempt to satisfy 
that which is at best an unreal and an 
unenduring complaint. On the other 
hand, it is foolish to ignore sentiment 
on matters about which sentiment is 
all-powerful. Let me give briefly an 
instance of the latter. Irishmen are 
urged to be loyal to the throne and 
the constitution, to pray for the wel- 
fare of the Queen and the royal 
family. Yet for many years Ireland 
has seen nothing of the Queen, and 
very little of any member of her 
Majesty’s family. With Mr. Parnell 
and his followers all parts of Ireland 
are thoroughly acquainted. Loyalty 
to them is a realty which Irishmen 
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can understand. Loyalty to the Queen 
is a shadowy thing which has for too 
long been left without any substantial 
encouragement. 

Though Irishmen have little to gain 
and much to lose by entire legislative 
independence, and though both Ireland 
and England (the latter, perhaps, far 
the least) would suffer from entire 
administrative separation; it would 
be for the advantage of each country 
that Irishmen should have a greater 
share of self-government than is at 
present accorded to them. The desire 
of influence which now finds vent in a 
tendency to intrigue, in the formation 
of unions and leagues, which endure 
for a time and after effecting little 
good and much mischief split up into 
fragments, should be turned into 
proper channels. The energy dis- 
played in moonlight drills, in the 
banding together of men to exert 
improper and more or less useless in- 
fluence on local affairs, should be at- 
tracted to the many purposes with re- 
ference to which local opinion should 
have proper sway. At present the 
recognised exercise of local authority 
is confined to too small a class, and 
consequently the classes outside the 
favoured few show their discontent by 
combinations for the exercise of un- 
recognised authority. These not being 
properly formed or properly guided do 
more harm than good, even from the 
point of view of their promoters. They 
ferment a needless antagonism between 
the law of the land and the wishes of 
the people; they give an appearance 
of divergence between what is and 
what ought to be, for which there is 
no real reason. The comparative suc- 
cess of the National League in forming 
local branches has proved the exist- 
ence of a power of self-government 
among Irishmen, which wise states- 
manship will use and not ignore. If 
the men who form these branches 
were entrusted with responsibility 
for matters concerning themselves, 
and over which their control would 
be useful, they would be far less eager 
than now to interfere in matters in 
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which their influence is not wanted, 
and can do no good. A very brief ex- 
perience would make them aware of 
the difficulties inherent in all adminis- 
tration, and a knowledge of their own 
perplexities and their own obstacles 
would soon set up a respect for the 
difficulties and obstacles of others. 

Ireland, like England, suffers from 
a complexity of areas of local adminis- 
tration. Inasmuch as the poor-law, 
upon which local government in both 
countries is more or less built, was 
later in Ireland than in England, 
the confusion is, perhaps, not so con- 
founded in the former as in the latter ; 
but still the intricacy of local jurisdic- 
tions, as well as the overlapping of 
local powers, calls loudly for simplifica- 
tion. The incidence too of local rating 
is involved. The county cess differs 
in its incidence from the poor-rate. 
Rural rating differs from urban rating. 
The poor rate is not a union charge as 
in England, but a charge on electoral 
divisions. It will need a firm hand as 
well as a wise head to deal with these 
various anomalies, with due considera- 
tion of vested interests on the one hand, 
and without yielding to the vis inertia 
on the other. But the task should be 
resolutely faced ; and if it is success- 
fully accomplished will be of wide and 
lasting benefit; for upon it depends 
the building up of a sound system of 
Local Goverument in Ireland. 

It is impossible within the limit of 
a paper to discuss the many details of 
such a system. Briefly, 1 may say that 
in Ireland the county should be made 
the basis of administration. County 
councils should be formed by a care- 
fully framed system of election, in the 
consideration of which the principle of 
voting to be adopted should be an all- 
important element.’ To these councils 
should be transferred the powers of 


' Tf, as is now the case with the poor-rate, 
the incidence is to be half on ownership, half 
on occupancy, provision must in fairness be 
made for the due representation of each. But 
it is a great question, which I have no space 
here to examine, whether occupancy should 
not for the future be made the sole source 
both of liability and of power. 
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the grand juries, and, with opening 
for delegation, of baronial sessions. 
They should have the management 
of lunatic asylums, and of all poor-law 
institutions. Upon the county should 
be thrown the cost of all indoor relief 
of the poor, leaving outdoor relief as a 
charge upon a smaller area. The sani- 
tary administration of the county 
should be in the hands of the county 
councils, save that in this respect large 
urban districts should be autonomous. 
Licensing powers, and all powers of 
taxation for purposes connected with 
the county should be vested in then 
county councils. Inasmuch as there 
would probably be many men of ability 
and power who would not obtain seats 
on the county councils, there should 
be smaller local bodies subordinate to 
the county councils, and acting over 
precisely defined areas wholly within 
the county boundary. Because much 
local work has to be done in which 
more than one county is interested, 
there should be ample power of combi- 
nation of counties, and ultimately, if 
perhaps not at first, provincial boards 
might be formed with fiscal powers 
over the whole area of each province. 
The county councils, and still more 
the provincial boards, might safely be 
entrusted with many of the powers of 
inspection and control now wielded by 
the several central departments. It 
would perhaps be impossible to do 
away with all imperial check on ex- 
penditure. The interests of the gene- 
ral taxpayer and of the future rate- 
payer should be guarded against lavish 
and improper pledging of the present 
rates, or greedy calls on the present 
taxes. But many of the functions of 
the Treasury, the Board of Works, and 
the Local Government Board on fiscal 
matters might safely be left to the 
county councils and provincial boards. 
Lastly, Parliament might well part 
with much of the work now done in 
the committee rooms. If county coun- 
cils were not held large enough bodies 
to deal with all private-bill legislation 
affecting their own counties, then, pend- 
ing the establishment of provincial 
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boards, the control exercised over 
private-bill legislation in London should 
be either transferred to Dublin, or a 
system be set up of itinerant courts. 
There should be no longer any excuse 
whatever left for the complaint that 
the cost of promotion of or opposition 
to private Bills in Westminster is pro- 
hibitive as far as Ireland is concerned. 
In this respect Parliament has shown 
itself very tenacious of control. But 
it is quite clear that the time has come 
when this tenacity, valuable enough in 
the past, may safely be abandoned. 

It is, I have said, quite impossible 
in a paper like this to attempt to set 
out what must be an intricate and 
ought to be a comprehensive scheme, 
The above is the briefest possible 
sketch of such a system as I believe 
would be of enormous advantage to 
Ireland. Every detail of it must be 
carefully thought out by men capable 
of forming a valuable opinion, and 
boldly worked out by men of construc- 
tive ability. If based on a wise 
gradation of power, opportunity would 
be given for the exercise of all degrees 
of local statesmanship. There is quite 
enough work to do for a share to 
be available for every one able to 
take it. The difficulty will be far 
greater to find men for work than 
work for men; and a full demand 
would be made on the local energy 
which is now either wasted or used 
for valueless or mischievous objects. 

I have explained what I consider 
would be the danger certain to arise 
from the establishment of a general 
national council. But there is one 
sphere of administration in which a 
central elective board would do much 
good without liability to the same 
danger. Ere long education in Ireland 
must be made compulsory. The present 
educational system is not suited to the 
requirements of the day. The Board 
of National Education, though its 
members are selected from - among the 
wisest in the land with sole regard to 
their ability to do their work in the 
interests of the people, has less popu- 
larity and consequently less sanction 
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than there would be in the case of an 
elected board. If a central board 
were set up upon some well-considered 
suffrage entrusted with the carrying 
out of the new law a great concession 
would be made to local self-govern- 
ment at very little risk. Such a body 
would be limited to one purpose and 
unable to speak with authority on 
others. It would do much to remove 
friction in the spread of education. 
It would be necessarily economical. 
It would have to do with many ques- 
tion of difficult detail, and yet be 
able to avoid shipwreck on matters of 
principle. The lines of its action 
should be so laid down by Parliament 
as to reduce as much as possible all 
danger from religious disputes, but with- 
in these lines there would be plenty 
of room for broad and valuable work. 






Seta 


Government in Ireland. 


The course of Local Government in 
Ireland must be cleverly steered. 
There are rocks on either hand. But 
if it is cleverly steered, without weak 
abandonment of sound principles or 
equally weak mistrust of local honesty, 
with a firm determination to maintain 
imperial unity and with an equally 
firm desire to extend local responsi- 
bility, I earnestly believe that much 
may be done to wean the Irish people 
from mischievous agitation—the pur- 
suit of a will-o’-the-wisp which is 
leading them to ruin—and attract 
them to spheres of usefulness in which 
their wit, their keenness, and their 
love of combination may be of real 
and lasting benefit to their country. 


Puiio-Ce rt. 

















CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE BLACK SHADOWS, 


As disasters thickened and closed 
in Mrs. Marney’s letters became more 
searce. She was still alone with 
Madame, whose chief anxiety was 
for Max, little as he deserved it. 
* All those friends of his were dréles, 
and he should tell them so,” said 
the old lady, who seemed to think 
that this was the way to settle matters 
at once. Then came the news of the 
siege of Paris. Max was there shut 
up with the rest of them, but Mrs. 
Marney wrote in happy excitement, 
for that same post had brought a letter 
from her husband. He was safe at 
head quarters, and day by day the 
readers of the Daily Velocipede might 
trace his brilliant career. Emperors, 
princes, marshals, diplomats, Marney 
seemed to be the centre, and the lead- 
ing figure of them all. 

It was not till January was nearly 
over that the confirmation of the 
surrender of Paris reached Tarndale. 
This news was followed by rumours of 
every sort, and finally by a long ram- 
bling letter from Mrs. Marney, full 
of many laments. She had seen 
little of Marney, who had been at 
Chilons and Metz most of the time, 
and who was returning to Paris now 
that the siege was being raised. 
Did Susy know that poor Max had 
been wounded at Champigny? ‘They 
had had a letter by a balloon from 
Mademoiselle Fayard, who had seen 
him in the Wallace ambulance. 
Madame du Pare also was determined to 
nurse her son, and talked of return- 
ing to the house at Neuilly, which 
they heard was safe and scarcely 
injured. 

* Do not be surprised if you see me 
after all,” wrote Mrs. Marney. “I 
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cannot stop here alone with all I love 
so far distant from me. Ah! Susy ; I 
should have done better to come to 
you, as you wished, but with my hus- 
band in danger how could I leave the 
country ¢” 

Susy was full of alarm at the 
thought of her mother’s dangerous 
journey through such a country at 
such a time. She wrote at once to 
Neuilly and to Avignon, imploring 
Mrs. Marney to wait until things 
were more settled, promising to meet 
her later in Paris if need be. To 
her letters she received no answer ; 
and a week passed fullof anxiety. Jo 
was at Cambridge, she had no one but 
Mr. Bolsover to consult. She might 
as well have talked to a looking-glass 
as to the sympathising little man who 
invariably reflected her own expression 
of face. One day Susy thought of 
telegraphing to Neuilly to ask if her 
mother had arrived ; the answer came 
sooner than Susanna had dared expect 
it, early next morning before she was 
up :— 

‘ Madame du Pare, Neuilly, to Mrs. Dymond, 
Crowhbeck Place, Tarndale. 

“ Your mother is here very ill; pray 

come.” 


Susy did not wait to consult Mr. 
Bolsover again; she wrote a line to 
Mrs. Bolsover, sent her little Phraisie 
to the hall with the nurse, and started 
at once by an early train to town. 


And thus it happened that at three 
o'clock in the morning awakening 
out of a common-place dream, Susy 
found herself on board a steamer 
nearing the shores of France; with 
the stars shining through the glass 


in the roof of the cabin. A lamp is 
swinging, some of the passengers 
are preparing to land, wrapping 
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rugs and parcels together. There 
are dull sounds and tramplings over 
head, and a couple of low voices are 
whispering to each other such things 
as people whispered in that disastrous 
year of 1871, when all voices were 
telling of changes and death, and 
trouble, and people gone away and 
families ruined and separated. ‘“‘We 
shall be in directly,” says the first 
voice, that of the stewardess, “ but I 
don’t think you will find one of them 
left as you expect.” 

* Ah! those Prussians!” says the 
second speaker in that whispering 
voice which people use in darkened 
places and at night; and still the 
steamer paddles on. Susy’s own 
thoughts are too anxiously travelling 
ahead for her to take so keen an 
interest as she might have done at any 
other time in this new and unexpected 
phase of life. Is her journey too late 
she wonders, or is her mother still 
alive, still calling for her,and wanting 
her? Susy is superstitious, as anxious 
people are. The two melancholy voices 
depress her, and seem like an echo of 
evil things to come; the look of her 
own hands lying listless in her black 
lap, frightens her. She starts up im- 
patiently, and begins to hope again as 
unreasonably as she had feared. Is 
everything changed, is nothing changed? 
Can it be that she shall find it all as 
in old days when troubles were not, 
nor wars to call men from their quiet 
toil to join the ranks of devastating 
armies? Presently they reached the 
French coast, it is time to go up on 
deck with the rest of the passengers. 
Susy keeping to the protection of the 
other two women comes up on deck 
and sees the dark line of the quai; 
lights go by, ropes are hauled in, and 
once more Susanna hears the familiar 
French sing-song of the people exclaim- 
ing and calling te one another. The 
voices sound melancholy, but that may 
be her fancy, or because it is a cock- 
crow sort of hour. Mrs. Dymond 
carrying her hand-bag walks along to 
the hotel in company with her fellow 
travellers. She had come across by 


chance with a party of Cook’s tourists 
availing themselves of the escort of 
the great circumnavigator of our days 
whose placards and long experience 
seemed to guarantee the safety of his 
adventurous followers. The only other 
ladies of the party were English- 
women like Susanna herself, and also 
evidently travelling with ‘a purpose. 
One, the friend of the stewardess, an 
old bedizened creature belonging to 
the race of the wandering British 
spinster, walked ahead still bemoaning 
herself as she went, the other a hand- 
some young woman, of sober dress and 
appearance, stopped short suddenly as 
she crossed the quai by Mrs. Dymond’s 
side. 

“Look!” she said, “a German !”’ 
and with a thrill they recognise a 
brazen spike and the gleam of a 
helmet as the sentinel passes steadily 
up and down under a lamp-post in 
front of a garish-looking restaurant 
of which all the doors and windows 
are awake and flaring with gas, and 
evidently expecting guests. 

Susanna for all her sad preoccupa- 
tions stopped short with the rest of 
them, and experienced a curious thrill 
seeing the first ripple of that brazen 
tide which had overspread the desolate 
country of France. There the whole 
story seemed told as she watched the 
spike of the helmet and the big boots 
steadily pacing the pavement. She 
wondered at the courage of the English 
girl who went straight up to the 
sentry and asked him in abruptest 
German, “How soon was he going 
back to Berlin?” The helmet stopped 
and answered good-naturedly enough, 
“He didn’t know, the King was at 
Rheims, they expected to leave in a 
day or two.” He was a big tawny 
young fellow with a handsome heavy 
face. Mademoiselle Celestine, the 
waitress at the Hotel et Restaurant des 
Etrangers, pouring out her café-au-laits 
told the passengers that he and his 
companions were trés gentils, they had 
done no harm. They had good 


appetites but the mayor paid for all 
they ate ; she didn’t believe the stories 




















people told. They were there with 
the general and his staff. . . . Made- 
moiselle Celestine would have gone on 
blessing her enemies at greater length 
but people from above, from around, 
from below, from within, from with- 
out, began calling out “Gargon, gargon /” 
bells rang violently, Cook’s tourists 
shouted, and Britons demanded their 
suppers. 

The house was so crowded, so noisy 
and uncomfortable, that Susy and her 
two casual acquaintances, after listen- 
ing for some minutes to the landlady’s 
glowing descriptions of blazing fires 
and velvet sofas at the railway station 
close by, started boldly into the night 
to find this haven, and to await the 
six o’clock train there. 

A few gas becks were flickering at 
the station, where they found looking- 
glasses and velvet sofas according to 
promise. In the first-class waiting- 
room a group of officers in white uni- 
forms with many accoutrements were 
dozing away the time, with their boots 
and swords extended upon the chairs 
and couches. 

Susy looked at them and instinc- 
tively left them to their slumbers, and 
went into the second waiting-room 
with her companions and sank down 
into the first-come seat. 

A lady and a little girl were already 
sitting upon the wooden bench beside 
her. It was too dark to see their 
faces, but not too dark to hear the 
lady’s plaintive voice—“ What a jour- 
ney! what nervous terrors! what 
delays! after six months’ enforced 
absence to return to a country in such 
a state—no lamps, no omnibus, no 
trains to depart, Germans everywhere.” 
(Two tall jangling officers with great 
cloaks and boots come in from the 
next room, look round and walk 
away.) “Ah!” shrieks the lady 
with fresh exclamations of alarm, 
“and I without a passeport! I 
could not get one where I was, at 
Vittington, a little village in the 
Eastern Conté ; nor have I one for that 
child who only yesterday was study- 
ing her piano at a school, for why 
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should she lose her time because her 
country is being ravaged?”’ And so the 
poor lady talks on unheeded, finally 
nodding off to sleep. The time passed 
slow and strange and chill, the dawn 
began to grow, Susy was sitting by a 
window looking. on the platform. A 
veil of early dew was upon everything, 
and figures began to move like dreams 
across the vapour. At last a train 
arrived with snorts and clamour about 
five o’clock, conveying among other 
passengers some wounded Prussians. 
Then for the first time, Susy, forgetting 
her own preoccupation, realised the 
horrors of war; and as she looked 
again she saw that these were the 
victors, these wounded, wearied men, 
scarce able to drag themselves along. 
Some were carried in their compan- 
ions’ arms, some sick and languid 
came leaning on their guns, some 
again were loaded with spoil and 
bags. One soldier passed the window 
carrying a drawing-room clock under 
his arm, and a stuffed bay like an old- 
clothes-man’s upon his back. The 
wounded were to change carriages, and 
went hobbling from one train to 
another ; among the rest came a poor 
Prussian soldier, pale, wasted, with 
one leg amputated, slowly, painfully 
dragging on a single crutch, with 
another man to help him, and in the 
crowded rush the crutch slipped and the 
soldier fell to the ground half fainting. 
His companion tried in vain to raise 
him ; not one of the shadowy figures 
moved to his help. Susy, with a ery 
of pity started up ; but the glass door 
was locked and she could not get out. 
It was a Frenchman, at last, who came 
forward and picked the poor fellow up, 
helping to carry him with looks of 
aversion end deeds of kindness. 

And then, at last, the way being 
clear, the weary Prussians having de- 
parted, another train drew up in the 
early morning light, and Susy found 
herself travelling towards Paris and 
her journey’s end. The light grew, 
and with it came the thought of the 
coming day, what would it bring to 
her, of good or evil? This much of 
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good it must bring that she should be 
with her mother. And Du Pare, did 
she hope to see him? She could not 
have answered or acknowledged, even 
to herself, what she hoped. From her 
mother she hoped to hear something 
of his doings, and to get news of that 
one person in all the world who 
seemed most to exist for her. She 
longed to see him, to speak to him 
once more, to get some certainty of his 
well-being, to be reassured by one 
word, one look. She dreaded the 
meeting, its inadequate explanation, its 
heartbreaking, disappointing silence. 

The English girl opposite had 
taken off her hat and smoothed her 
long plaits of hair, and now, with 
a Testament in her hand, was read- 
ing her early orison. The morning 
grew, the sunrise touched the wide 
country, they passed orchards in 
flower, green spring shining upon 
every cottage and pleasant garden and 
spreading fields. One little orchard 
remained fixed in Susanna’s mind, 
pink with blossoms, and in the midst 
upreared the figure of a Prussian sol- 
dier in full uniform, stretching his 
arms while the children of the house- 
hold clustered round about him, and 
the rays of the rising sun flashed from 
his brass helmet. 

As they travelled on, stopping 
at the various stations, more pas- 
sengers got in, all with the same 
miserable story, sometimes piteous, 
sometimes half-laughable. An old 
lady with frizzed curls described her 
home as she had found it after eighty 
Prussians had inhabited her house, the 
linen, the crockery, the clocks, all stolen 
and spoilt, the flowers down-trampled. 
“They even took my son’s cigars, 
which I had hidden in my wardrobe,” 
said the poor lady, waxing more and 
more wrath ; “ andthe monsters left a 
written paper in the box, ‘ Merci pour 
les bons cigars!’ Ah! that emperor,” 
says the old lady, “to think what he 
has brought us to, with his flatteries, 
and his vanity, and his grand army.” 

Another woman, dressed in black, 
sadder, more quiet, who seemed to be 


returning home, utterly worn out, now 
spoke for the first time. 

“One thing we must not forget,” 
she says, “ we have had twenty years 
of peace, and yet only one man in 
France has had the courage to adhere 
to the fallen emperor.” 

Susy’s heart failed her as they 
neared their journey’s end, for they 
came to a desolate country of broken 
bridges, of closed houses, of windows 
and palings smashed, of furniture piled 
in sheds along the line; and as they 
neared Paris, to a wide and devastated 
plain across which the snow was be- 
ginning to drift. The plain spread 
dim and dreary, sprinkled with ghosts 
of houses, skeletons of walls that had 
once inclosed homes, now riddled and 
charred with burnt beams, and seams, 
and cracks, telling the same sad story, 
reiterated again and again, of glorious 
conquest and victory. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THREE MILES ALONG THE ROAD. 


Wuen Susy stepped out of the train 
and looked around, she was struck by 
the change in the people standing all 
about the station. They had strange, 
grave, scared faces; they were more 
like English people than French 
people ; every woman was in mourn- 
ing, which added to the sadness of the 
place. A cold east wind was blowing 
up the silent street and across the 
open place in front of the railway. A 
man came to offer to carry her bag ; 
when she told him she wanted a car- 
riage to take her to Neuilly, he 
shrugged his shoulders—* A carriage,” 
said he ; “‘ where am I to find a car- 
riage ¢ the Prussians have made cutlets 
of our horses.” 

Susy looked round, there were 
porters and trucks in plenty, but not 
a carriage was to be seen. It was a 
long weary tramp after a night 


spent in travelling; but there was 


no help for it, and after a minute’s 
hesitation, Susy told the man to take 
up her bag. She had walked farther 
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in old days when she was coming and 
going and giving her music lessons. 

The man trudged in silence; it was 
a good three miles’ walk across the 
boulevards, and by streets and shops ; 
some were open,’some were not yet 
reassured enough to let down their 
closed shutters. One of the very first 
sights which met Susy along the road 
was a dispirited, straggling regiment 
marching into Paris from the frontier, 
torn, shabby, weary, the mud-stained 
officers marching with the men. These 
men were boys, for the most part half 
grown, half clothed, dragging on with 
a dull and piteous look of hunger and 
fatigue, while the piercing wind came 
whistling up the street. “They are 
disarmed, that is why they look so 
cold,” said the porter stopping for a 
moment to look after them. “ There 
is one who can keep up no longer ;” 
as he spoke one of the poor fellows fell 
out of the ranks, too much exhausted 
to go on any farther; a halt was 
called, and many of them sank down 
on the pavement just where they 
stopped. 

The way seemed longer and longer ; 
more than once she was obliged to 
rest upon the benches along the road. 
It was now about twelve o’clock, the 
sun had come out bright though with- 
out warmth, and it somewhat cheered 
the shivering city. They reached the 
Are at last, still swathed in its wooden 
shields. Susy thought of her last sunset 
drive, and of the glories in which the 
stony heroes of the past had then 
brandished their spears. Here Susy 
saw an empty carriage coming out of a 
side street, and she told the porter to 
secure it. 

The man thanked her for the money 
she put into his hand as she sank tired 
out into a corner of the coach. The 
driver leant back upon his seat, and 
seeing she was tired and prepared to 
pay, began to make difficulties. 

“Villa du Pare, Avenue de Neu- 
illy?” says the coachman ; “you will 
not find any houses standing in the 
Avenue de Neuilly. The Prussians 
have taken care of that. I will drive 
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you if you like; but you will have 
your course for nothing.” 

“ Pray drive on,” said Susy wearily, 
“TJ will tell you when to stop.” 

“When I tell you that there are 
no houses left to drive to!” persists the 
coachman, “ but I must be paid all the 
same, whether the house is there or 
not.” 

“ Yes, of course you shall be paid,” 
said poor Susy, utterly tired, fright- 
ened, impatient, scarcely knowing 
what to fear or to expect. 

Madame Du Pare’s letter had been 
dated from the villa, but Susanna’s 
heart began to fail her as she drove on. 
They drove past blackened walls, by 
trees half destroyed and charred, and 
breaking out into pale fresh green 
among the burnt and broken branches ; 
and by gardens all trampled and 
ravished. 

Susanna was almost too weary 
to think, too sadly impressed to be 
frightened. She seemed to herself to 
have gone through some great battle, 
some long and desperate siege, and 
now again, when the victory had 
been so sorely won, the enemy re- 
pulsed with such desperate resolution, 
now that she was so tired, so worn, 
came a fresh assault more difficult to 
withstand than anything that had 
gone before. Should she see him 
again, would he be there at home 
once more, was he well of his wound, 
was it—was it Max or her mother 
that she had come for? she suddenly 
asked herself with an angry, desperate 
effort. Mrs. Dymond, absorbed in 
her own thoughts had driven past 
the house without seeing it, and 
the coachman had stopped of his own 
accord in a sunny, windy corner, 
where three ruined streets divided 
from the broad avenue. 

“Well!” says he, “I told you how 
it would be.” 

She looked blankly up and down 
the road; she scarcely knew where 
she was. Then, as she looked again, 
she remembered once seeing Du Pare 
coming up one of these streets in his 
workman’s blouse. 
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“Am I to turn up these roads—am 
I to goon?” cries the coachman, again 
stamping his wooden shoes upon the 
box to warm his feet. 

“T will get out, follow me,” says 
Susy, suddenly remembering where 
they had come to, and she sprang out 
and walked back along the avenue to 
the villa, which was not far distant. 
It seemed like a miracle to see the 
old green gates actually standing, 
and the villa unaltered in the shaded 
garden. The gates were splintered 
and half broken down, the garden 
trampled over, but the house was 
little changed and stood in the cold 
spring sunshine, with no sign of the 
terrible wave of war which had passed 
over the village. Even the weather- 
cock was safe, glittering and quivering 
changefully, for the east wind had gone 
round to some warmer quarter. A 
sick woman, propped up by pillows, was 
sitting out in the garden, a stout old 
lady was trotting backwards and for- 
wards from the house with wraps and 
bottles and all that miserable para- 
phernalia of sickness. (How well one 
knows the look of it, one could almost 
believe that pain and suffering and 
sleepless nights came in those bottles 
and round china pots. Nervous mise- 
ries, brown studies, blue devils, pink, 
yellow, white decoctions, there they 
all stand waiting to be taken at bed- 
time or dinner-time, or whatever the 
proper time may be.) 

Poor Mary Marney was looking 
wild and worn, and strangely changed 
in these few months. 

“The wind blows chill,’ she was 
saying, querulously. “If only I could 
get into that patch of sunshine, but I 
can’t move, I can’t get there,” she 
cried, suddenly breaking down. 

“La! la! la! la!” says Madame du 
Parc, extra noisy, trying to be cheerful. 
“What is there to prevent you being 
in:the sunshine. Aie /” adds madame, 
“if it was not for this rheumatic arm 
I could carry you there myself. Denise ! 
what are you about?” 

Susy stood frozen in the gateway 
for a moment, too shocked to move. 


Was this her mother, this her busy 
hard-working mother, thus changed, 
thus terribly altered in so short a 
time? 

While she paused, Mary, looking 
up, saw her daughter, and gave a 
faint scream. Madame also looks up. 

“A la bonheur/” says the one 
cheerful, unemotional person present. 
‘““You see she come at once, and | 
was right,” cries the old lady, rushing 
to the front, and bestowing two hearty 
kisses on Susy’s pale cheeks. 

All madame’s preventions were gone. 
Susy was in her highest favour. 

* You are a googirl to come,” she 
repeated, pronouncing it as if it was 
one single word. 

“Mamma, my dear! my dear! ”. Susy 
whispered, kneeling down by her 
mother’s side; for she could not 
stand. “I have come to fetch you, 
I have come to make you well again, 
mamma! mamma!” She hardly 
knew what she said in her low, tender 
whisper ; but Mary saw her looks of 
love, felt her warm, panting breath, 
and the quick beat of the pulses, and 
asked no more. 

Madame took Susy up stairs after a 
while. The house had been used as 
an ambulance. There were beds 
everywhere—in the dining-room and 
the drawingroom. Most of the 
appliances of the ambulance had 
remained. 

Susy followed her hostess into one 
of the rooms; it had been the little 
boys’ nursery ; it was now full of empty 
iron bedsteads. 

The old lady made her sit down on 
one of them, as she told her, not with- 
out kindness, but plainly enough, what 
the doctor had said. 

“He had declared Mrs. Marney to 
be suffering from an aneurism ; her 
very life depended on perfect calm 
and quiet—Calm! quiet! I ask you 
how is that to be procured? And that 
vile husband! Oh! I could tell her 
how deceived she is in him, but she 
will not hear reason ;” and madame, in 


that peculiar voice in which people 
repeat scandal and bad news, assured 

















Susy that Marney was not far off, he 
was comfortably established in the 
neighbourhood, and absenting himself 
on purpose. Max had heard things in 
his ambulance. A wounded man there 
had had dealings with Marney. We 
will go together,” says madame, ‘ we 
will make inquiry. When we are 
chased from this, as my son declares 
will be the case, your dear mother 
must not be abandoned. I must go 
back ; I have no rents, nothing to 
depend upon here. In the south Max 
has a little farm, which will keep us 
both. I sent for you, my poor 
child, when I heard the doctor’s ter- 
rible announce, and we will arrange 
presently what we should do. Here 
is your old room; the doctor of the 
ambulance has been living here; you 
see nothing is new. It is all the 
same.” 

There is something which appeals to 
most imaginations in places scarcely 
altered, when those who inhabit them 
are so changed. Susy looked round 
as she sank wearily down upon the 
old creaking wooden bedstead. How 
often before this had she cried herself 
to sleep upon it. She looked at the 
whitewashed walls, at the shadow of 
the window bar travelling across the 
tiles; then a curious shock reminded 
her of the difference of the now and 
of the time to which she had travelled 
back again. . . . 

She came down to find her mother im- 
patiently waiting for her. Mrs. Marney 
had been carried into the sitting-room, 
and Susy’s hope sank afresh as she 
looked at the changed face turned to 
the door, and expecting her so eagerly. 
One little crisp, familiar wave of curly 
hair beneath her cap seemed the only 
thing which remained of Susy’s mother 
as she had been but a few weeks ago. 

Poor Mrs. Marney was worn by 
many sorrows and anxieties besides 
her illness. Of Marney she knew 
scarcely anything, and that was the 
chief of her many pains. 

**Oh, Susy! I would not trouble 
you with my troubles.” she said, “ but 
I have gone through more than I could 
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bear. After the first weeks at Avignon 
he scarcely wrote; he scarcely gave 
one sign, and I knew not what to fear. 
I have been mad to see him. Madame 
has said cruel things which I seem to 
have no strength to hear. I wrote to 
him when I first came here. And 
now I hear nothing, I know nothing.” 

Susy turned scarlet ; but she soothed 
her mother again, with many gentle 
words and caresses. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ADIEU LES SONGES D’OR. 


Tunes come about simply and na- 
turally which seem very terrible and 
full of emotion before hand. Here 
was Susanna, after all that had hap- 
pened, standing with Madame du Pare 
by Max’s bedside, and neither of the 
three seemed moved beyond their 
ordinary looks and ways. Had they 
parted yesterday in a garden of roses 
they could not have met more 
quietly, though they met with disaster 
all about, among omens and forebod- 
ings of worse evil to come. For a 
moment the room seemed to Susy to 
shake beneath her feet, but it was 
only for a moment. The sight of 
his pale worn face, so sad and strangely 
marked with lines of care, and yet so 
familiar withal, called her back to 
the one thought of late so predomi- 
nant in her mind: what she could 
do for him, how she could help him 
best. Of sentiment and personal feel- 
ing she could not think at such an 
hour. 

Great events carry people along into 
a different state of mood and being, 
to string them to some greater chord 
than that of their own personality. 
In all these strange days and stirring 
episodes Susanna seemed to herself but 
one among the thousands who were 
facing the crisis of their fate, a part of 
all the rest, and yet at the same time 
she knew that every feeling she had 
ever known was there keenly alive, 
unchanged by change. 

“Ah! we have had 
escape,” said madame. 
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the ball out of his chest ; a little more 
and it was in hislungs. But he is well 
now, and he was able to save his man. 
Eh! Max?” 

“Save my man, mamma?” said 
Max, smiling faintly. “There was 
not much of him saved, poor fellow. I 
pulled what was left of him from 
under his horse, then some one helped 
me up. By the way, can you arrange 
for Adolphe to return to the villa to- 
morrow? Caron will bring a carriage 
for us.” 

“Why, of course, comment donc. I 
will speak to the sister at once,” said 
Madame du Pare, jumping up. Then 
she paused. “Susy has something to 
ask you,” she said. “‘ Who was it, Max, 
who saw Marney at St. Cloud? Who 
can give us his address ?” 

“It was Adolphe,” said Max, shortly. 
“ You had better leave Mr. Marney to 
his own affairs.” 

“I wish it were possible,” Susy said 
with a sigh; “but my mother cannot 
rest day or night. I am driven to look 
for him. It is only to help her that I 
am here,” 

“ You will find Adolphe in the next 
room,’ said Du Parc, looking disap- 
pointed. “My mother will guide 
you. Good-bye; do not stay now,” 
and he put out his hand. 

He spoke advisedly. He was still 
weak from illness. This meeting was 
almost too much for his strength, and 
he dreaded one kind word from Susy, 
lest, like a woman, he should break 
into tears. These were not times for 
tears of sensibility. There had been 
too many tears shed, Max used to 
think. Statesmen wept when they 
should have resolved; made speeches 
where silence would have been 
more to the purpose; and Du Pare 
felt that for the present, for Susy’s 
sake and for his own, they must be as 
strangers together. His was a some- 
what old-fashioned creed, but one 
which, after all, has kept the 
world going in honour and self- 
respect since the beginning of all 
honour, and Du Pare, having made up 
his mind, was not in the habit of 





wasting his time by undoing it again. 
He was but half a Frenchman, but he 
loved his country, its welfare, its good 
name beyond all other things. For 
the last four weeks he had laid 
patiently waiting for his wound to 
heal, now that his strength was 
returning he longed to be at work once 
more. It was little enough, but it was 
something. One more pair of arms to 
help to keep order in the chaos, one 
more recruit on the side of justice and 
of law. 

Max followed Susanna’s tall re- 
treating figure to the door with his 
sick man’s wistful looks. She stopped 
for a moment, looked back, faintly 
smiled, and passed on. The two were 
in deeper sympathy in their silent 
estrangement than in any romantic pro- 
tests and explanations. The next room 
had been a grand lady’s boudoir once. 
It was still hung with a few smart 
pictures and ornamental glasses. A 
young soldier, in undress, with a 
wounded: shoulder, who was standing 
in a window, greeted them cheerfully 
and immediately began fambling with 
his good arm at his red trousers pocket. 

“ Good-morning, Madame du Pare,” 
he cried. “Your son told me he was 
expecting you. I want to show you 
this.” And he produced a purse, in 
which, with some coppers, was a piece 
of his own bone wrapped up in news- 
paper. 

The next man to him who was 
bedridden brought a bit of his knee- 
cap from under the pillow. He hada 
handsome brown face, and lay looking 
up wearily ; he couldn’t sleep, he was 
never at ease, he said; his comrade 
had been writing home for him. “He 
won't tell them of his wound,” cried the 
man in the window. “He made me 
say that he had a slight sprain in the 
leg,” and the good-natured young 
fellow roared with laughter at the 
joke. ‘“ Never mind, we shall see 
thee a captain yet, Jean!” he said 
gaily. 

“A captain! not even a corporal,’ 
answers poor Jean. 

Some other men who were playing 

















cards and dominoes at a table in the 
centre of the room looked up and 
greeted Madame du Parc, who seemed 


to know them all. One poor fellow, 
who was looking over a comrade’s 
cards, came striding forward with 
both hands in his trousers pockets. 
This was the Adolphe whom Max had 
saved at the risk of his own life. He 
was a sergeant, a superior sort of 
man, with a handsome face. He had 
been a carpenter when the war broke 
out. He had been wounded in the 
side. He had a wife and three little 
children, he told Susanna. He was 
going home to them, “but I shall 
never be able to work for them again,” 
he said sadly, and Susy could hardly 
repress a cry of compassion as he 
showed her his stumped fingers—they 
had been clean cut off both hands. 

“ Tu vivras de tes rentes” cried one of 
the card playerscheerfully, and again the 
poor fellows all laugh, not heartlessly, 
but with the real courage and humility 
of endurance, which is more touching 
than any bitter complaints. Adolphe, 
who had been taken prisoner, had seen 
Marney at Versailles in the Prussians’ 
head-quarters, and it was Marney who 
had helped his escape, giving him 
money and also certain commissions 
to execute in Paris. Adolphe, being 
questioned, told Susy of a place where 
Marney was always to be heard of ; 
he had often carried letters for him 
there—a café at St. Cloud, it was easy 
enough to find. While they were talk- 
ing madame, who hated being quiet, 
was walking round the room with her 
basket on her arm, distributing various 
things which she thought might be 
useful to the patients. She offered a 
newspaper to one of them, who refused 
it gaily with thanks, 

“T never read them,” said he, 
“since the war began, they are nothing 
but lies. Holloa! Who wants the last 
number of the Fausse Nouvelle?” he 
shouts. 

A few beds off lay a poor English- 
man. He had enlisted in the line. He 
had been with General Failly at Lyons. 
“He has been very ill, poor feliow,” 
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said madame, as Susy joined her. 
“John Perkins! here is an English 
lady come to see you!” 

“See me! There is not much of me 
fit to see,” muttered poor John Perkins, 
wearily, pulling up the sheet over his 
face. 

The sister-in-charge now came up. 
She was dressed in her sisters’ dress, 
with a white coiffe and loose grey 
sleeves. She had a fine and sensitive 
face, and spoke like a person of some 
distinction, but she seemed distressed 
and over-tasked. 

“ Your son has a home to go to; he 
is ready to go, the doctor tells me. So 
many of my patients would be the 
better for a change, but I have no- 
where to send them. Everything is 
in ruins. Our convalescent hospital 
has been wrecked ; the furniture has 
been given for ambulances. All is 
gone,.all is destroyed. We do all we 
can for them. Mr. Wallace says they 
are to have anything they want.” 

It was a handsome house, polished 
and shining, there were Englishmen 
to wait, carved ceilings, tall windows, 
and yet it was a sad place to think of. 
Susy came away haunted by pain. 
Madame was not a comforting com- 
panion, the consciousness of all this 
suffering rendered her morose and 
irritable. She was anxious about 
her son, and she had the fate of her 
old friend, Mademoiselle Fayard, on 
her mind. Mademoiselle Fayard, after 
being driven from Neuilly, had lodged 
over an undertaker’s shop in the same 
street as the hospital, and thither 
madame insisted on going. 

The young undertaker received them 
in the uniform of the National Guard. 
‘“‘ Mademoiselle Fayard and her brother 
were gone,” he said, ‘‘ but their address 
was always to be had at the convent 
of the Petite Seurs.” In reply to 
inquiries about himself, he answered 
blushing, that he had volunteered. He 
had been in three battles, and had 


got his discharge; he had _ been 
wounded, His wife had given him up 
for dead. He found her in mourning 


for him when he got back. 
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It was but a few hours since Susy had 
left her home, and already it seemed to 
her natural to hear all these histories, 
to see ruin and trouble on every side, 
and incongruous things which nolonger 
surprised her. A few minutes later she 
was standing with Madame du Pare 
in the old courtyard of a convent. A 
pile of knapsacks was heaped against 
the old grey wall, some soldiers were 
coming in at the gateway,and two nuns 
were advancing to receive them. The 
soldiers looked well pleased, and the 
nuns, too, seemed amused. They were 
all on the best of terms. The nuns 
smile and fold their hands, the soldiers 
laugh and nod and scamper up stairs 
to their allotted cells. ‘‘ Poor fellows ! 
they would have had to sleep out of 
doors all night if we had not taken 
them in,” said the nuns. “ We had 
one ward of the infirmary empty, and 
the Superior said the soldiers might 
occupy it.” The sister went on to tell 
Madame du Pare how they had kept 
their infirmary open almost all through 
the siege until one morning when a 
poor old fellow had gone out early to 
get a drink at the fountain in the 
garden, and an obus fell and killed him, 
‘just there where the sun is shin- 
ing,” said the Seur Marie Joseph. 
‘«« All of the nuns wanted to goto him, 
but Bonne Mére ordered us down 
on our knees and went alone. The 
Prussians seemed to have got the 
range of our convent, for the shells 
fell at intervals all that day, and we 
moved the old men, not without diffi- 
culty and danger. We had hardly 
got them out when a great bomb came 
crashing into the infirmary. You can 
see for yourself,” says the sister, open- 
ing the infirmary door. 

All was restored again, the holes 
were mended in the floor with squares 
of new wood, the orderly beds were 
in their places, and the old men safe 
back in their beds. 

“Nothing happens to us,” said 
an old fellow, with a long white 
beard, sitting up in bed ; “ here we lie, 
tied by the leg!”’ 

“JT have been to Prussia,” says 


another, in an arm-chair, beside him, 
with a white nightcap pulled over 
his ears, talking on continuously 
whether anybody listened to him 
or not, “I have pillaged, too, in my 
time, but, thank God [Diod@ marchi 
he pronounced it], we are not bad 
men like those Prussians. We used 
to take to eat because we were hungry. 
We didn’t pillage for nothing at all. 
No, no; we are soldiers, not bandits,” 
says he bringing his hand down upon 
his knee. “If we hadn’t been be- 
trayed we should have smashed those 
Prussians.” 

“Yes, we should have smashed 
them !”’ cries a third old feeble fellow 
on his pillow just beyond. 

A lady in black was sitting by his 
bedside, a sweet-faced woman. A 
dame de charité they called her, an 
Englishwoman, living in Paris, who 
gave herself up to visiting the poor. 
When they asked the nuns about 
Mademoiselle Fayard, they said she too 
was well known at the convent, and 
often came to read to the old men. 
She was lodging close by with her 
brother, next door to the Carmelite 
convent in the adjoining street. Mrs. 
Dymond was longing to get home to 
her own sick woman again, and 
Madame du Pare promised that this 
should be their last visit. Susanna 
could not help thinking of Dante's 
journey as she followed madame’s 
steady steps. They came out into the 
street, and presently found themselves 
standing in the Rue d’Enfer in front 
of an old grim house, with grey and 
silent walls, against which came the 
beating sleet and the cutting winds. 
Two men were at work in the yard 
carting away a heap of stones and 
plaster. A little girl was standing 
at the door, too much engrossed by 
the bombshells to understand what 
they said at first. ‘“ Look! they are 
removing the ruins from the chapel, 
the bombs fell just there, mesdames, 
piercing right through into the cellar 
beneath. The director of the ladies 
escaped as by a miracle. We only 
came home yesterday. Our lodge 
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is in an indescribable state.” By 
degrees the little girl was made to 
understand what it was they wanted, 
and after consultation with her 
mother, who was at work indoors, 
she came back with the news 
that Mademoiselle Fayard was at 
home, up stairs at the very top of the 
house, and Susy and her old guide 
now climbed flight after flight of stone 
steps, bound together, as in old French 
houses, by wrought iron banisters. At 
the very top of the house, underthe sky- 
light, they found the door to which 
they had been directed, and rang a 
bell, which echoed in the emptiness. 
Presently they heard steps, and the 
door was opened, and Mademoiselle 
Fayard, the shadow of herself, so thin, 
changed, worn, limp, opened the 
door. Madame’s grunts of compassion- 
ate recognition nearly overcame the 
poor lady as she fell weeping into her 
old friend’s arms. She flitted before 
them exclaiming, and hastily opened 
the door of the room where she had 
been sitting with her brother. It was 
a long, low room in the roof of the old 
house, littered with books and pack- 
ing cases. They had prepared to fly 
at one time, Mademoiselle Fayard 
explained, and had commenced to 
k. 

“ Brother! brother! here is Ma- 
dame du Pare,” cries the ghost of 
Mademoiselle Fayard to the skeleton of 
her brother, who was sitting in an old 
dressing-gown by a smouldering stove 
in the semi-darkness of the room. {The 
old lady had already lit up her lamp, 
and as they came in she hospitably 
turned it up with her trembling hands, 
while he disencumbered two chairs for 
the ladies. “Oh! my poor frens,” 
says madame, sitting heavily down. 
“ What have we all suffered!” Susy 
could only look her pity as she listened 
to the sad reiteration of cold, hunger, 
hope deferred, darkness and anxiety. 

The Fayards were both speaking to- 
gether; they described their past 
alarms, their weary waiting, how the 
food and the fuel failed first, and 
then the light; they used to go 
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to bed at seven o'clock, and lie 
awake the long hours listening to the 
boom of the guns ; how towards the 
end of the siege the bombs began to 
fall in their street and upon the houses 
all around them; the old lady and 
gentleman felt the crash of the first 
that fell into the linen-closet of the 
ladies of the Carmelite Convent next 
door; the pompiers had hardly put 
out the fire when another bomb broke 
into the chapel. The petite sewr 
towriére, who was arranging the altar, 
stood alone and unhurt in the midst of 
the falling timber and glass, but the 
pulpit was destroyed, and the marble 
columns were injured, the sisters could 
not escape because of their vow, and 
had to remain in the cellars. For a 
whole fortnight, every day, the priest 
went down to say mass, though it was 
dangerous to cross the court, for bomb 
after bomb kept falling there. 

“Once we went away,’ said 
Mademoiselle Fayard, in her extin- 
guished voice, “ but we had to come 
back for food. Our ticket was of no 
use in any other district, and we 
thought it best to remain at home. 
Many days I have waited for three 
hours in the pouring rain to obtain 
our daily allowance of food. We could 
hardly cook it, we had no fuel left. 
Oh ! it was bitter cold,” said she ; “ we 
have endured very much; and if only it 
had been to some good end we shiould 
not have felt our sufferings.” The 
old people promised to come over 
very soon. They asked affectionately 
after Max. Mademoiselle Fayard 
had been to see him in the ambulance 
as soon as she heard of his wound. 
He, too, had been to see them 
during the siege. He had brought 
them a couple of new-laid eggs “as a 
present,” said the old lady. “I know 
he paid fifteen francs for the two. Oh, 
madame, the price of everything ! 
Cabbages were five francs apiece! 
Elephants, monkeys, cats, all were 
at exorbitant prices.” 

As the two women turned home- 
wards, the streets were full of peo- 
ple in black, with sad faces; they 
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passed soldiers and more soldiers, 
all disarmed and ragged to look 
upon, and Franetireurs in top-boots 
lined with old newspapers. As 
they passed the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens they could see the tents of 
the shivering soldiers sleeping within. 
Many of them were sick, just out of 
ambulance, some had not even tents. 

Madame du Pare walked on steadily, 
and Susy hurried after. They were 
both anxious to get home, but as they 
passed a bookseller’s shop on the 
quay, Madame du Pare went in for one 
minute to ask some questions about 
M. Caron, who was a friend of the 
shopkeeper. M. Caron was down near 
Corbeil looking after his mills; he 
was coming up next day; nobody was 
doing any business. The bookseller 
himself had only opened his shop for 
company. He directed them to a 
coach-yard close by, where they now 
went in search of a carriage, and 
thought themselves lucky to find one. 
Their journey home was enlivened by 
the coachman’s remarks. What did 
they think of his horse? It was one 
of three left out of a hundred and 
fifty. The man stopped of his own 
accord before the column of victory. 
A flag was flowing from the top, 
garlands had been twined about its 
base. “A mirliton, that is what it 
looks like,” he cried, cracking his whip 
gaily. 

As he spoke a little cart was slowly 
passing by, in which sat two women 
dressed in black. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ST. CLOUD AFTER THE STORM. 


Max and Adolphe came back next 
day in the carriage M. Caron had 
sent for them. They were a pale 
and depressed-looking couple. As 
their strength returned day by day, 
in common with many of the 
wounded they seemed to feel their 
country’s cruel wounds more and more 
keenly. Bourbaki was not alone in his 
despair and passionate regret. Many 


men committed suicide, many lost 
their senses, but others pulled them- 
selves together and bravely by degrees 
began to reconstruct their lives once 
more. Max tried to make a rally 
when he came in to see his old friend, 
Mrs. Marney. But he could not put 
away the lines in his face, the hollow 
rings round his eyes ; he laughed, but 
it was but a melancholy echo of long- 
past gaiety. 

“Why, Maxwell, ye look thin and 
half-starved, and yet none the less 
handsome for that,” said Mrs. Marney, 
smiling faintly, and indeed what she 
said was true enough. As he stood 
there in his torn and shabby uniform, 
he seemed to the three women more 
stately than any general in brilliant 
orders and triumphant prosperity. 

“We must keep him with us, and 
make him strong and fat!” says 
madame, who was the least changed of 
the party as she stood beside her son 
in her Rembrandt-like old age. 

“ Are ye a general, Max, or only a 
colonel?” said Mrs. Marney. “I wish 
you would tell them to cease firing 
their cannon and to leave us in 
peace !” 

“T am neither a general nor a 
colonel,” said Max gravely, “and as 
for telling them to leave off, I might 
as well speak to the winds and the seas. 
Our troubles are not over; you must 
let your daughter take you to her 
home, madame; this is no place for 
women. There is no time to lose. She 
should be away from here.” 

And yet he was glad that Susy had 
come ; he had doubted her at one time, 
tried to do her cruel injustice, to put 
her away out of his thoughts with some 
hatred mixed with his feeling, some 
angry resentment for those very quali- 
ties for which he had loved her. Now 
they met with an abyss between them, 
but he could not see her unmoved even 
at such a time as this, and as Max went 
on packing, ordering, arranging, the 
thought of her was in all he did; she 
looked worn and tired, the worst had 
not yet come. Max stopped to consider 
what would be best for them all. His 
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mother must go into safety and chance 
had favoured him there. Susy must 
be sent back without delay taking her 
mother with her. 

But Mrs. Marney would not hear of 
going away, she almost screamed when 
her daughter gently and tenderly sug- 
gested it, and-repeated what Max had 
said. The mere hint of a move threw 
her into a state of such hysteric grief, 
that Susy feared she might die then 
and there in her arms, 

“Go without seeing Mick, Susy, 
are you made of stone? Don’t you 
know that he is my husband, my 
love, my life? Go home yourself,—and 
indeed your child must be wanting 
you,—leave me, only leave me, in 
peace to die. Madame must go, I 
know that well enough; has she not 
said soa dozen timesa day? I only 
ask to be left; my husband might come 
back and find me gone, I who never 
failed him yet.” It was all so piteous, 
so incoherent, so tragical, that neither 
Susy nor her old friend knew how to 
reason with it. 

Madame du Pare was preparing to 
start at once, her “affairs” were 
weighing on her mind “If I delay 
there are those who are ill-disposed, 
who are hungering to lay their ’ands 
on our propriety. I must have a’ome 
for Max.” In despair, and scarcely 
knowing what to suggest, Mrs. Dy- 
mond determined to go and find Mar- 
ney at once, if he could be found. He 
would be the best person to persuade 
his wife. 

Madame du Pare had been talking 
to Maxwell’s coachman. It happened 
by chance that the carriage Caron 
had engaged belonged to Versailles, 
and was returning that afternoon. 
Carriages were rare, and Susy, finding 
that she could hire this one, after a 
couple of hours’ rest for the horses, 
determined to set off on her quest 
without loss of time. Denise was 
left in charge of the sick woman; 
madame, availing herself of the oppor- 
tunity proposed to accompany Mrs. 
Dymond. 

“ Max is at home,” she said ; “ your 


mother is used to him; he will go up 
if he is wanted, and that Adolphe is 
very handy, poor fellow.” It was 
Adolphe who saw them off, and who 
told the coachman where to drive 
when they reached St. Cloud. So 
they started along the desolate road. 
Madame’s grunts, groans, and ex- 
clamations, seemed the most lively 
and cheerful sounds by the way. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Only look at the 
ruined houses! That is poor Made- 
moiselle Fayard’s apartment up there, 
right up there.” 

Mademoiselle Fayard’s late apartment 
was now nothing but a sort of hang- 
ing grotto in the air, and consisted of 
three sides of a blackened room, of 
which the floor was gone, the ceiling 
was gone, although by some strange 
freak of chance and war the gilt 
looking-glass still hung upon its nail 
in which Mademoiselle Fayard had 
been used to crimp her curls. All 
the rest of the tidy little home had 
crumbled and fallen away. 

“ Ah! Susy—I must call you Susy still 
—how terrible it allis. Only just now 
I say to my son, ‘ Let us go together, 
Max ; come away to the South—bring 
your tools and your work and let us 
live rational lives once more.’ But he 
will not. He say to me, ‘Go, mother ; 
you go, I will follow when my work here 
is done.’ His work, what is it, I ask 
you? He have finished M. Caron’s 
book, and now, when I go into the 
studio I see nothing on the walls. 
Why does he not come away? If only 
your dear mamma could travel with us 
she too might enjoy the peace, the 
beautiful clime of Avignon. But she 
have you now; you are a better cure 
than an old patraque like me; you 
must take her to your home, and 
make her happy with you.” 

Susy looked away, her eyes were 
heavy with tears, she felt that no 
nurse, no care could ever make her 
mother happy again. Madame went 
on talking and exclaiming ; when Susy 
could listen to her again, she found she 
had gone back to the war, to her ter- 
rors, to her joy, when she found her 
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house spared by miracle. They floated 
their ambulance flag over the roof, and 
those abominable Prussians did not 
dare fire upon the villa. “And now 
they say there is still danger, and we 
must go. It is horrible.” 

So the voice monotonously droned on, 
and meanwhile they drove their way by 
a desolate road, a Pompeii of the nine- 
teenth century, past deserted houses, 
open to the winds, past fallen walls, 
between the blackened homes, all alike 
forsaken and abandoned. The pleasant 
country seats, the schools, the shops 
were all empty and wrecked. Here and 
there they passed soldiers leading horses; 
and carts, loaded with household 
goods, slowly labouring along the way. 
Men and women came slowly dragging 
trucks piled with whatefew possessions 
they had saved from the storm. 

At last they reached St. Cloud 
itself, and once more madame ex- 
claimed in consternation. Overhead 
the sky shone blue and the clouds 
were floating gaily, but the village 
of St. Cloud looked like a pile 
of children’s bricks overthrown by a 
wayward hand, so complete was the 
change and confusion. The stones 
were heaped in the streets, only the 
shells of the tall houses were standing 
still, with strips of paper fluttering 
from the ruined walls. Here and 
there were relics and indications of 
the daily life of the inhabitants. In 
one place a bird-cage was found hang- 
ing unharmed among the ruins. At 
the corner of the principal street (how 
well Susy remembered standing there 
little more than a year before with 
Max, when the Imperial carriages 
rolled by and all seemed so prosperous) 
a tall pile of ruined houses upreared 
their black walls. High up overhead a 
kitchen range, with its saucepans, was 
still fixed, and some toppling chairs 
were wedged into a chimney stack. 
At the foot of the ruin, three women 
in country cloaks were standing to- 
gether looking up vacantly at the 
charred houses. They had but just 
come home to find their homes gone 
and utterly destroyed. 


A few steps farther on Susy saw a 
child playing battledore and shuttle- 
cock in front of the blown-up houses. 
High up against the sky she could 
see the gutted chdteau, still standing 
on its terrace, while the sky showed 
pink through the walls. Some sight- 
seers were standing looking about. 
“ Papa, monte par ici, si tu veux voir 
quelquechose de beau.” cries a boy, 
springing up on a heap of bricks, and 
pointing to a falling street. Although 
the whole place was thus ravaged and 
destroyed, by some odd chance the spire 
of the church and its bells remained 
untouched, 

The café was also little harmed, and 
some people were sitting as usual 
drinking at the little tables in front 
of the windows. 

For once the presence of these in- 
different philosophers was reassuring ; 
one of them, who had already imbibed 
more drink than was necessary, to 
prove his philosophy began a song 
with a chorus in which two or three 
of his companions joined. 

* Listen to them,” said a workman 
going by; “they drink and sing 
while their country is in ruins.” And 
he flung some common word of disgust 
at them, and trudged on his way. 

Madame was looking at the address 
Adolphe had given her. 

“This must be the very place—see, 
‘Café de l’Empire’ is painted outside. 
Here, garcon!” and she beckoned to 
the waiter. 

The waiter professed to know no- 
thing of M. Marney. He had never 
heard the name; no Englishman was 
staying there. In vain madame ha- 
rangued and scolded. 

Madame was not to be repulsed by a 
little difficulty. She slipped a five- 
france piece into the waiter’s hand. 

“ Try and find out Monsieur Marney’s 
address within,” said she, “and I 
will give you a second piece.”’ 

“ His wife is very ill,” said Susy, 
bending forward ; “ he is sadly wanted 
at home. We have come to find him.” 

“Can it be the capitaine you want ?” 
said the waiter, suddenly relenting, 
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as he looked at her entreating face ; 
“a fine man, not tall, but well-dressed, 
and well set-up, curly hair, moustache 
en croc?” And as they assented, “I 
did not know his name; our patron 
sends all his letters to Versailles. 
Wait!” And the man ran back into 
the house. 

“ Ah, you see, he knew very well,” 
says Madame du Parc, with satisfac- 
tion, and in a minute the waiter re- 
turned with a paper, on which was 
written, in Marney’s writing, “15, 
Rue des Dominicains, Versailles.” 

“Ah! That is just what we wanted ; 
and now the coachman must take us 
on quickly,” said madame. ‘Good 
morning, young man.” 

The waiter refused the second five- 
franc piece that Susy would have given 
him as they drove away. 

“ One is enough,” said he. “If the 
captain comes I will do your commis- 
sion.” And spreading his napkin wings 
he flew back again to his work. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT VERSAILLES, 


THE carriage rolled on along by the 
banks of the river, by more ruin, by 
desolation in every form ; a few people 
were out, a few houses and shops were 
opening once more; the gardens 
bloomed with spring, and lilac, and 
laburnum ; the skies were bright, and 
the ruins black. 

The coachman stopped at a village 
tu give his horse a drink. A 
great pile of crockery stood in the 
middle of the street ; all about houses, 
wine-shops, wayside inns, alike aban- 
doned, a blacksmith’s forge, empty and 
silent, a great seared barrack standing 
gaunt and deserted. It was one con- 
tinuous line of desolation all along. 
Here and there a face looked out of 
some rifled home, and disappeared 
into the ruins. A cart went crawling 
by, piled with household goods. Out 
of one big broken house, with shutters 
flapping and windows smashed, issued 
a grand carriage, with a coachman and 
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groom in full livery, and twinkling 
harness, and horses looking strangely 
smart and out of place. A little 
further on was a china shop that 
seemed to have escaped by miracle ; its 
broken panes were mended with paper. 
Then came children two by two. They 
reached Versailles in less time than 
they expected. It was barely five 
o’clock, the’ sun was sinking in a 
warm and cheering stream of light. 
As they drove into the city, they 
heard the distant sound of a military 
band. Great changes were taking 
place, not the least being that the 
Germans were leaving. Asthey came 
up the street they met a company, 
spiked and girt, tramping out of the 
town. The soldiers marched past the 
old palace that had sheltered so many 
dynasties with stony impartiality, 
bearing in turns the signs of each 
invading generation. The noble gar- 
dens were flushed with blossom and 
growing summer ; the shops were all 
open, the children were at play in the 
streets. On the walls were affixed 
papers in French and German, sales 
of horses, of camp furniture. Susy 
read of the approaching departure of 
the Company of the Hessian 
Division, with a notice requiring any 
claims to be immediately sent up, and 
a list of the articles to be disposed of 
by public sale. As they waited to let 
the soldiers pass, some more Germans 
came out of a stable across the road, 
carrying huge bundles of straw upon 
their backs and talking loudly to one 
another. How strange the echo of 
their voices sounded, echoed by the 
stately old walls of Versailles ! 

The soldiers were gone ; they were 
driving on again along the palace 
gardens, when Madame leant forward 
with a sudden exclamation. “There 
is Marney!” she said. “I see him ; 
he turn in there at the palace gate.’’ 
And the old lady, leaning forward, 
loudly called to the coachman to stop. 
“We will go after him,” she said to 
Susy ; “there is no time to lose.” 

Susy did not saya word. It had to 
be gone through, and she silently fol- 
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lowed Madame, who was crossing the 
great court with heavy rapid steps in 
pursuit of the figure she had recog- 
nised. They met with no opposition. 
The guardian of the galleries stared 
at them as they hurried by ; the place 
was nearly empty ; they saw a distant 
figure rapidly retreating, and Madame 
hurried on in pursuit from one echo- 
ing gallery to another, past the huge 
pictures of Napoleon and his victories, 
past a great gilt frame boarded care- 
fully from view. One er two people 
were passing and re-passing along the 
gallery, but Marney (if Marney it 
was) vanished suddenly, and was no- 
where to be found. Madame severely 
questioned a guardian standing by a 
doorway. He had seen no one pass 
within the last few minutes, but there 
were many exits ; there was one door 
leading to the great hall, which had 
been turned into an ambulance, and 
people were constantly going out by 
it. The officers were gone, he told 
them ; a few of the men still remained, 
and one young lieutenant, whose sister 
had come from Germany to nurse him. 
Susy had hardly patience to listen 
during Madame’s various questions and 
observations, to which the custodian, 
being a cautious man, returned guarded 
answers. ‘That was a portrait of 
the Queen of Prussia, boarded over by 
command ; now that the Prussians were 
going it was to be unboarded, by 
order.” ‘Yes, he had been there all 
the time. He had faithfully served 
the Emperor. He was prepared as 
faithfully to do his duty by any one 
who came.” A Coriolanus could not 
have uttered sentiments more noble 
and patriotic. At last, finding it was 
hopeless to inquire further, they got into 
the carriage once more, and drove to 
the addressin the Rue des Dominicains. 

“No. 15! This must be No. 15,” 
says Madame, stopping before a low 
white house, with a high roof and a 
door opening to the street. She 
knocked with two loud decided raps, 
raising the heavy scrolled knocker. 
In a little while the heavy door was 
opened by a stupid-looking girl in a 


white cap, who seemed utterly be- 
wildered by her questions. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ Mr. Marney lived 
there. He was not at home; he was 
gone to St. Cloud.” 

“When will he be in?” says 
Madame in her loud voice. “I will 
wait for him. I am Madame Marney’s 
friend.” 

The girl looked more and more 
stupid. ‘Madame is here, I will call 
her,’ she said, and she went into a 
ground-floor room. 

Almost immediately a woman, with 
strange glittering eyes and yellow 
tawny hair, and some sort of a pink 
dressing-gown, flung open a door upon 
the passage. “You are asking for 
Madame Marney?” she said, with a 
defiant air. ‘“ What do you want?” 

“T come from Madame Marney,” 
said the old lady, looking very terrible. 
‘She is ill, seriously ill. She wishes 
to see her husband at once, and I must 
insist r 

But before the old lady could finish 
her sentence the woman screamed out 
to the girl, “What are you doing, 
Marie? Turn out these German spies,” 
and, with a look of furious hatred, 
sprang forward, violently thrusting 
poor old Madame backwards out of 
the doorway and banging the heavy 
door in her face. Susy, who had not 
come in, had just time to catch Madame 
du Pare, or she would have fallen. It 
was a horrible scene, a hideous de- 
grading experience. 

The old lady was a minute recover- 
ing her breath; then the two looked 
at one another in silence as they stood 
together outside the closed house. 

“Oh, what abomination!” said 
Madame, shuddering and putting up 
her hands. “Oh, my poor, poor fren’! 
Oh, Susie, my poor Susie, I have long 
feared how it might be; I have now 
the certainty.” 

Susanna, who had turned pale, rallied 
with a great effort. She would not 
acknowledge, even to herself, much 
less to Madame, what a miserable 
revelation had come to her in that 
brief moment. “That woman had 
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been drinking,” she said, very coldly ; 
“ she seemed half mad. Dear Madame, 
we will go no farther. Mr. Marney 
is sure to receive my mother’s mes- 
sage from one person or another, and 
perhaps, to make sure, you will kindly 
write to both his addresses when you 
get back. Let us go home now, mamma 
will be waiting.” And then, telling 
the man to drive them to the station, 
they drove away in the rattling car- 
riage, with the tired horses, scarcely 
speaking a single word. 

The wreck of her sweet mother’s 
generous love and life’s devotion 
seemed to Susy sadder and more ter- 
rible than any crash of war, any 
destruction and ravage. What were 
broken stones, what were overturned 
walls and fortunes, so long as people 
could love and trust each other? Once 
more that idea came into her mind, 
which she would never let herself 
dwell upon, a thought of what two 
lives might be,-even tried, even parted, 
but with trust and love and holy 
confidence to bind them together. 

They were too soon for the train, 
and had to wait some few minutes at 
the station ; as they stood there in the 
sunset, two deputies were walking up 
and down the platform talking gloomily. 

“So! the young men of Metz and 
Strasbourg are to wear the Prussian 
helmet,” said one of them as they 
passed ; “it is of a piece with all the 
rest.” 

“T don’t know what there is left 
for us now,” said the other, speaking 
with emotion. ‘ Where is our safety? 
Paris is at the mercy of the first 
comer. I have seen as many as two 
hundred young men in a week passing 
in a file through my village to avoid 
conscription.” And the voices passed 
on. 
The train arrived at last, puffing 
along the line, and Susy and Madame 
got into the first vacant carriage. 
There they found a trio—a father, a 
mother in a smart bonnet, a son, a 
pink-faced youth holding a huge cane 
and tassel. All these, too, were talk- 
ing eagerly—they paid no attention 
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whatever to the entrance of the two 
women. 

Fatuer. “ Yes, yes, yes! talk to 
me of change ! what does change mean ¢ 
A Revolution. Quick, add 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 to the national debt. Do you 
know what the debt was thirty years 
ago when the minister of finance pro- 
posed to pay it off? Now it is just 
four times the sum! Give us another 
revolution and we double it again. 
Liberty! Oh yes! Liberty, or every 
man for himself. As for me I vote 
for the man in power because I love 
my country, and I wish for order above 
all; I voted for the Emperor and now 
I shall vote for a Republic, and believe 
me the only way to preserve a Republic 
is to take it out of the hands of the 
republicans,” 

Son (angrily). “But, father, our 
armies were gaining, if oniy we re- 
publicans had been allowed to have 
our way.” 

Fatuer (sarcastically). “ Yes, every- 
body gained everywhere, and mean- 
while the Prussians advanced.” 

Moruer (shrilly echoing the father). 
“Pyat! Flourens! these are your 
republicans, Auguste, They are mud, 
do you hear, mud, mud, mud.” 

Enter an old lady, handed carefully 
by the guard. “ Ah! sir! many thanks ! 
Madame! I thank you. I ama poor 
emigrée returning after six months 
absence, alas! I had hoped to be 
spared the sight of a Prussian, but 
that was not to be.” 

Moruer (proudly). “We, Madame, 
remained, When one has a son fighting 
for his country, one cannot leave one’s 
home.” (Son looks conscious and twirls 
his cane.) 

Oxtp Lapy. “ Alas! you have more 
courage than I have. For my part I 
am grateful from my heart to Trochu 
for his surrender, for sparing useless 
slaughter.” 

Fatuer. “ What could he do alone? 
he was driven on by your so called 
patriots. This is the result of your 
free press.” 

Son. “But, papa, give us progress, 
you would not refuse us progress.” 
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MorHER (vehemently echoing the son). 
“ Yes, progress and liberty of discus- 
sion... .” 

“ FatHErR (desperately). “I give you 
progress but I do not give you leave 
to talk about it. Progress comes best 
alone. When people begin to talk 
nonsense, and pass votes in favour of 
progress, they show they are not ready 
for it... .” 

Sad and preoccupied as Susy was, 
she could not but listen to the voices 
on every side; they interested her 
though they were anything but cheer- 
ing. When she and Madame du Pare 
reached the villa, tired and dispirited, 
a figure was standing at the gate, and 
evidently looking out for them. It was 
Jo, only a little more dishevelled than 
usual, and bringing with him a feeling 
of home and real comfort of which 
poor Susy was sadly in need at that 
moment. 

It was the simplest thing in the 
world. He had started off then and 


there, hearing that Susanna was gone 
to her mother ; he had come to see if 
he could help to bring Mrs. Marney 
back ; he had left his bag in the train. 
. . . While Susy walked on with her 
arm in his, listening to his explana- 
tions, Madame du Parc poured out her 
pent-up indignation to Max who also 
came out to receive them. He had 
been at home all day finishing a couple 
of sketches ordered by M. Hase for 
his pictorial newspaper ; he had been 
up once or twice to see Mrs. Marney, 
whom he thought very ill. 

“You must tell her nothing, except 
that you failed to find Marney,” he 
said compassionately, ‘but for God’s 
sake, mamma, leave this place and 
try to get your friends to go. The 
sooner the better for us all. The 
Federals are sure to come down upon 
Neuilly another day, and it may be 
too late. I must go back to my work 
now, for I have no time to lose.” 


To be continued. 
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TARENTUM. 


** L’antica storia cui non é conta 
Del gran Taranto?”.. . 
—Delizie Tarantine, CARDUCCI. 


Tae modern town of Taranto 
occupies the site of the Acropolis of 
the famous and splendid Tarentum, 
already a place of some importance 
when the Spartan Parthenii arrived 
there 707 years B.c. Of the queen of 
the Ionian sea, once so rich that the 
value and magnificence of the spoils 
taken by Fabius Maximus astonished 
the Roman citizens, little now remains 
but the name and immense mounds of 
rubbish, which are at length being 
scientifically examined by Professor 
Viola, on behalf of the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Taranto lies like a ship on the 
water, an island town. The streets 
are narrow and tortuous, and the 
houses high; some of the palaces in 
the upper town are handsome in a 
baroque, rococo style, and being all 
built of white stone, recall Malta. A 
feature peculiar to Taranto is the 
elaborate carving of the lunettes above 
the doorways, all made of wood and 
most fantastic in design; a baboon’s 
head is a favourite centrepiece. There 
are a few fine gargoyles, and here and 
there an old balcony suggests serenades, 
and flowers fluttering down, and 
poignards gleaming. 

The most important ruin of ancient 
Tarentum is a fine column of a Doric 
temple, and a fragment of its com- 
panion, encased in the wall of a little 
courtyard in the Oratory of the Con- 
gregation of the Trinity in the Strada 
Maggiore. Professor Viola tells me 
that the measurements exactly corre- 
spond with those of the columns of the 
temple of Diana at Syracuse. The 
height of the column is 27 feet 8 inches, 
of which 9 feet 10 inches are buried 
underground. The abacus measures 
1 foot 10 inches in height, and 10 feet 


7 inches in width. It probably be- 
longed to the temple of Poseidon, the 
titular deity of Tarentum, and was 
evidently one of the most important 
buildings of the Acropolis. The size 
of this column may be imagined by 
two people having lived on the top of 
the capital in a small house, which was 
only demolished a few years ago, and 
replaced by a pergola overgrown with 
vines, and with seats underneath for 
enjoying the bel fresco. 

San Domenico, with a fine Norman 
doorway, stands high above the steep 
street of the same name, on the top of 
a treble flight of steps, flanked by two 
quaint old saints. Unfortunately the 
Tarentines have the eastern passion 
for whitewash, and have whitened the 
doorway and the rose window above. 
The ceiling is all painted, and the 
pilasters of the church bear the cross 
of the Knights of Malta. The seats 
of the choir are of fine intarsia work, 
and in the centre is the following 
modest inscription :— 


** Qualunque sia dell’ opra il lavorio, 
Il difetto é dell’ nom, il buon di Dio. 
** RAPHAEL MONTEANNI, 
** Terre Lequilarum, F.H. a.p. MCCLXXXVII.” 


(“ Whatever is the fatigue of this work, 
The faults are due to the man, the good is 
of God.”’) 


Just as we were coming out of San 
Domenico the impressive strains of a 
funeral march rose from the street 
below, and we waited on the top of the 
steps for the procession to pass. All 
the confraternities were there in their 
quaint medizval dresses, as it was the 
burial of a person of some consequence. 
First came the “ Addolerati,” who 
wore long white cotton robes with a 
hood tight over the face, and holes cut 
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for the eyes ; they looked most ghostly 
figures, quite unfit to be abroad in the 
bright sunlight. Then followed the 
“ Carmeliti,” with cream-coloured 
mohair capes, and large, black, broad- 
brimmed hats, trimmed with blue silk 
ribbon. After them came the “San 
Gaetani”’ in blue silk capes and white 
hoods covering the face ; and then the 
bearded Capucine monks, and the 
Pasquilini monks who are clean shaven. 
The regular clergy and the canons of 
the cathedral in capes of ermine and 
purple silk preceded the coffin, borne 
on the shoulders of members of the 
different confraternities. 

I was lucky enough to be in Ta- 
rento during Holy Week, and thus 
saw the procession on Good Friday, 
which is very curious, and a source of 
great pride to the Tarentines. The 
crowd were most orderly and good 
tempered, and anxious to explain 
everything to a foreigner. A pleasant 
young sailor lad told me that he had 
heard that at Rome, where the Pope 
was, they once had processions, but 
never one to be compared to this. 

The sight was most picturesque as 
the procession wound round down the 
hill from the “ Borgo Nuovo,” as the 
new part of Tarento is called, a mot- 
ley, many-coloured crowd, the brilli- 
ant yellow, red, and salmon-coloured 
handkerchiefs the women wear tied 
over their heads and under their chins, 
and the heavy gold chains and neck 
ornaments they delight in, glistening 
in the fitful sun ; the life-size painted 
figures swaying high above the 
crowd, and ever and anon stopping as 
the bearers rested. 

The municipal band playing a solemn 
funeral march headed the procession, 
followed by a large black flag ; then 
came two of the confraternity of 
the “‘Carmeliti,” they were bare-foot, 
and bore long white staves in their 
hands, representing the apostles. 
Then, borne high on the shoulders of 
four brothers of tke confraternity of 
the “ Addolerati,’”” in white cotton 
flowing robes and bare legs and feet, 
was a platform with the instruments 


of the Passion. The next Mistero, 
as they call the painted images, was 
a life-size statue, either of wood or 
papier-mache, of Christ kneeling, His 
hands extended and His face turned 
towards heaven; a small, winged 
angel, by some arrangement of wires, 
hovered over Him, bearing a gold 
cup in one hand. Two of the repre- 
sentatives of the apostles walked 
between this figure and the next, 
which was a iost ghastly representa- 
tion of Christ being scourged—an 
emaciated figure tied to a pillar, with 
the flesh all livid, lacerated and bloody. 
The bearers of this figure and of all the 
following ones had crowns of thorns on 
their heads, as had also the four at- 
tendants, who, dressed in their holi- 
day best, carried strong staves with 
an iron crescent at the top to rest the 
poles of the platform upon, which was 
a considerable weight and hurt the 
bearers’ shoulders, for they borrowed 
handkerchiefs from friends in the 
crowd to bind round the poles as they 
staggered along with difficulty. 

Christ in a long crimson robe, with 
His hands tied and crowned with thorns, 
was the next figure, attended as usual 
by two bare-footed apostles. After 
this came the crucifix, so heavy 
that ten bearers had evident difficulty 
in carrying it. All round the base of 
the cross were stuck petroleum lamps, 
to be lit at sundown, and which were 
strangely incongruous in such an old- 
world scene. 

An immense black cross, with yards 
upon yards of white drapery most 
artistically arranged upon the arms, 
was the next Mistero, and now the 
crowd, which had been rather apathet- 
ic, showed signs of interest and some 
slight emotion. All the men bared 
their heads as a huge bier, borne by 
some twenty men, came slowly along. 
It was covered with a black velvet 
pall, and on this was laid the body of 
our Lord, covered with a fine muslin 
veil, all embroidered with large golden 
rosettes, rather the shape of sun- 
flowers. Four apostles attended at 
the corners of the bier, and on either 
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side walked two Tarentine nobles, in 
full evening dress and bare-headed. 
They are called the ‘Cavalieri di 
Cristo,’ and were as much out of 
keeping as the petroleum lamps. A 
crowd of priests of different grades 
followed behind, and the procession 
wound up with a figure of the Virgin 
Mary in a black silk dress, holding a 
heart pierced with an arrow in her 
right hand, and an elaborately em- 
broidered handkerchief trimmed with 
lace in the other. She was attended 
by the two last apostles. 

My pleasant young Tarentine sailor 
told me that the privilege of carrying 
the Misteri and having bruised shoulders 
for many a long day afterwards, was 
put up to auction, the average price 
being fifty francs, which went towards 
the expenses. Another curious cus- 
tom is that one church steals from 
another the honour of starting and ar- 
ranging the procession. Each church 
has its own confraternity, out of whose 
member the twelve apostles are chosen. 
They must never leave their places 
near the Misteri in a procession, and 
are jealously watched by all the less 
fortunate confraternities. Some six 
years ago there was a most violent 
storm, and two of the unhappy bare. 
legged and bare-footed apostles took 
refuge for a moment in a café. The 
“Carmeliti” instantly rushed into 
their places, and have held the privi- 
lege for their church in the Borgo 
Nuovo ever since. 

It is obligatory for the procession to 
visit the little church attached to the 
convent “Delle Pentite,’ where the 
figure of the Madonna Addolerata is 
placed on a table near her altar, and 
all the the other Misteri defile before 
her, making the round of the church 
one by one. Unfortunately the rain 
had begun to fall fast, and the thunder 
growled ominously before the proces- 
sion could reach the “ Pentite,” and 
it crowded pell-mell into another 
church. We went on to the convent, 
and saw the ghostly figures of the 
nuns flitting hither and thither be- 
hind the lattice «windows high above 
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the church. I was evidently an ob- 
ject of some curiosity to them, as well 
as to the small boys, who speculated 
as to whether I was a princess or a man 
from some “ far countrie.” 

Meanwhile the rain fell heavily out- 
side, and the sky looked like lead, so 
we determined to go to dinner, and 
asked our nice sailor lad to join us. 
He appeared astonished, and at first 
refused, but on my pressing him he 
accepted, and was a most pleasant 
companion, behaving with that charm- 
ing, easy good breeding so character- 
istic of the lower classes in Italy, whose 
innate courtesy might serve as a model 
to most gentlefolk. 

From him I learnt that the un- 
happy bearers, the apostles, the Cava- 
lieri, and, in short, all who belonged 
to the procession, would have to stay 
in the small church where they had 
taken refuge until the next morning at 
ten, if the rain did not cease before 
eleven that evening and admit of the 
performance at the “ Pentite,” which 
took an hour, and must be concluded 
before midnight. It poured all the 
night, and I did not envy the crowd of 
people who were stewing in the little 
church, 

The Marina, re-christened Via Gari- 
baldi, is picturesque but decidedly 
dirty ; the side streets are so narrow 
that it was a perpetual source of specu- 
lation to me what a Tarentine does 
when he becomes fat. Some of these 
alleys are only two feet wide, and 
populous as rabbit-warrens. The in- 
habitants do not look healthy, their 
faces are pale and pasty, but the 
teeth are splendid, and the hair black 
as a raven’s wing, while the Greek 
blood comes out in the almost uni- 
versally beautiful ears and graceful 
head so well poised on the shoulders. 
Now and then one meets a girl who 
might have posed for Praxiteles, or a 
youth who looks as though he had 
stepped outrof a Greek vase. Occa- 
sionally the Saracen blood shows 
strongly, as a swarthy fisherman strolls 
along, his brown net thrown over one 
shoulder. 
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Earrings are generally worn by the 
men in and about Taranto. The 
trainiert or carters have very charac- 
teristic gold circlets, shaped like a half 
moon, which stand out from the face 
and are decidedly becoming. 

Taranto was made into an island by 
Ferdinand I. of Arragon, who in 1480 
cut through a narrow tongue of land 
to secure the town from the attacks of 
the Turks after the storming of 
Otranto and the massacre of the 
inhabitants. The noble castle built 
by Charles V.—now, alas! being de- 
stroyed by the Italian Government, in 
order to build an Admiralty—flanks 
the canal at its entrance into the 
Ionian Sea. At the other end the fine 
round tower which guarded the Mare 
Piccolo has disappeared under the 
crowbar and pickaxe. The canal is 
to be widened and deepened to admit 
the largest ironclads, and Taranto 
is destined to become what it once 
was—the great seaport of Southern 
Italy, and to see the Mare Piccolo 
again teem with shipping as of old. 
The canal is cut where Hannibal 
dragged the ships across the land, 
when the Roman garrison held the 
citadel and prevented the Tarentine 
vessels from leaving the inner port. 

Near the village of Statte on the 
slope of the hill is a masseria or 
farmhouse called Triglio, where there 
is an enormous cistern which collects 
the infiltrations from a very large 
extent of country. The aqueduct is 
tunnelled through the rock for about 
four miles, and its course is marked 
by spiracoli or air-holes. It is a 
marvellous piece of work as the 
labourers must have cut their way 
through the living rock, bent double, 
the measurements being only four feet 
high and two feet three inches wide. 
The last three miles of the aqueduct 
is supported on 203 arches of irregular 
size, and of modern construction. The 
water is excellent and the supply 
unlimited. 

The peasants have a curious legend 
relating to the aqueduct; they say 
that the wizard Virgil disputed with 


the witches for the dominion of 
Taranto, and tried to gain the affec- 
tion of the inhabitants. A most dire 
drought afflicted the whole country, 
so Virgil thought water would be the 
greatest boon he could confer on the 
city. One night he set to work and 
made the aqueduct ere morning. Before 
he had finished the witches discovered 
what he was doing, and they began to 
construct the aqueduct of Saturo, but 
dawn broke ere they had got half way 
to the city, and they heard the applause 
and joyous acclamations of the Taren- 
tines at the sight of the clear, bright 
water brought into their town by 
Virgil. The witches were beaten, and 
their aqueduct still remains half 
finished and in ruins. 

The first date we can establish in 
the history of Tarentum is the defeat 
of its inhabitants by the Messapians 
mentioned by Diodorus in B.c. 473. 
The city suffered considerably on its 
capture by Hannibal, but nothing in 
comparison to the degradation it under- 
went when taken by Fabius Maximus 
in 207. He, however, opposed its 
proposed reduction to a condition 
similar to that of Capua, and Taren- 
tum remained the seat of the Pretor 
and the chief town of Southern Italy. 
During the civil wars between Octa- 
vian and Antony and 8. Pompeius 
it is often mentioned as a naval 
station of importance, and in B.c. 36 
an agreement between Octavian and 
Antony was arranged to which Tacitus 
alludes as the Zarentinum foedus. 

Brundusium rather destroyed the 
importance of Tarentum, and we do 
not find any mention of the city until 
after the fall of the Western Empire, 
when it played an important part in 
the Gothic wars. Taken by Belisarius 
and retaken by Totila in a.p. 549, 
Tarentum remained in the hands of the 
Goths until wrested from them by 
Narses. In 661 Romoaldus, Duke of 
Beneventum, took it from the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and it fell successively 
into the hands of the Saracens and of 
the Greek Emperors, until taken by 
Robert Guiscardsin 1063. Ever since 
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Taranto has formed part of the kingdom 
of Naples. 

The view seawards off “La Ring- 
hiera,” now called Corso Cavour, is 
most beautiful. Ata little distance 
from the high sea-wall on which one 
stands is a powerful fresh-water spring, 
rising with such force in the sea that 
a small boat cannot get near it, and a 
ship loses her anchor if let go beside 
the “ Ring of Saint Cataldo.” Shoals 
of porpoises race and tumble, glinting 
in the bright sun, and the gulls flap 
lazily over the sea, which literally 
swarms with fish. Watching the por- 
poises gambol below, Taras, the son of 
Poseidon and of the lovely nymph 
Satura, the fabled founder of the city, 
rises in one’s imagination on his dol- 
phin from the waves, and irresistibly 
one recalls the splendour of the proud 
Tarentum, whose schools were so 
famous that Plato came from Athens 
to visit them, and was received by 
Archytas, the mathematician, the 
astronomer, the philosopher, and the 
brilliant writer, who was seven times 
named Strategos, and who, by the 
ascendency of his eloquence, his vir- 
tues, and his talents, improved the 
laws of his country and made them 
respected. A great general, he held 
the Lucanians in check, and _ the 
Tarentine arms, during his supremacy, 
were victorious ; her navy swept the 
Tonian sea and the whole basin of the 
Adriatic, and the political and com- 
mercial influence of Tarentum was at 
its highest point. 

One thought of the great city which 
could send forth an army of 30,000 
foot and 5,000 horse, and whose 
citizens dared to insult the Roman 
ambassador, Lucius Posthumius Me- 
gellus, who went to Tarentum to 
demand reparation for grievous in- 
juries. The Roman spoke bad Greek 
and roused the laughter of the flip- 
pant Tarentines, who at length hissed 
him out of the theatre, as though he 
had been a bad actor. A buffoon, 
known as the Pint-pot, from his 
constant drunkenness, with indecent 
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gestures, bespattered his senatorial 
gown with filth. Lucius held it aloft, 
saying, “Men of Tarentum, it will 
take not a little blood to wash this 
gown.” 

For ten years Tarentum, aided by 
Pyrrhus, maintained the war against 
Rome, and at first, thanks to the 
superior talents of their ally, and still 
more to his elephants, so finely de- 
scribed by Lord Macaulay— 

** Beside him stalks to battle 

The huge earth-shaking beast, 

The beast on whom the castle 

With all its guards doth stand ; 

The beast who hath between his eyes 

The serpent for a hand—” 
the Greeks had this advantege , but 
near Beneventum Pyrrhus was com- 
pletely defeated, and Tarentum lost 
its independence for ever. 

The names of Pythagoras, whofounded 
an asylum with Archytas; of Livius 
Andronicus, the Tarentine Greek, who 
gave the first rudiments of the regular 
drama to Rome; of Rinthon, the 
founder of a new kind of burlesque— 
farce ; of the philosopher and musician 
Aristoxenes, pupil of Xenophilus and 
of Aristotle, of whose 453 volumes 
we only possess the Elements of Har- 
mony, the oldest treatise extant on 
music, come before our minds, and we 
search in vain for a modern counter- 
part to so much that is glorious in 
story. Modern Taranto can only boast 
of one famous child, the graceful and 
charming musician Paisiello. 

To the east of the town of Taranto, 
overlooking the Mare Piccolo, which 
is divided into two basins by the pro- 
montories of “Il Pizzone” and “ Punta 
della Penna,” are hills formed almost 
entirely of shells of the murex. The 
Tarentine red-purple dye was cele- 
brated, and is supposed to have owed 
its peculiar hue to the use of two 
kinds of shell-fish, Murex trunculus, 
which was the one used at Tyre, and 
Murex brandaris, used at Laconia. 
Pliny says the murex were caught by 
pandering to their greediness. Small 
nets with a fine mesh were used, and 
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into these were put small shell-fish 
called mitole, which had been kept 
out of the water until half dead. 
When lowered into the sea they gape 
wide open with thirst and delight, 
when the murex rushes up, and find- 
ing that he cannot push his long 
spiny snout through the meshes of 
the net, he thrusts his lance-like 
tongue into the open shells of the 
mitole, which instantly closes, catch- 
ing the enemy in a vice. When the 
nets were drawn up the murex hung 
in clusters, and were sorted according 
to size. The small ones were pounded 
and the larger broken, and the fish 
extracted with an iron hook; the 
colour-bags were cut out and thrown 
into salt. Three days were sufficient 
for maceration, and the fresher the 
murex the finer was the dye. 

Sixteen miles in circumference, the 
Mare Piccolo resembles an inland lake ; 
its sapphire-blue water reflects the 
sun’s rays, and it is so perfectly clear 
that one can distinguish the founda- 
tions of many an old building far 
beneath the boat. Fragments of fine 
Greek vases are often hauled up in 
the nets, and now and then an old 
coin is found along the beach. Fish- 
ing-boats, piled high with faggots of 
lentisk covered with the spawn of 
oysters and mussels, are perpetually 
shooting from under the bridge, com- 
ing in from the open sea to deposit 
their precious burden in the quiet 
depths of the inner port. The wealth 
of shell-fish is astounding; there are 
over 150 different species, and ninety- 
three kinds of fish come at different 
times of the year to spawn in the 
inland sea. The fishing is worth over 
5,000,000 francs per annum. Tall 
poles stand out of the Mare Piccolo 
in every direction, whence are sus- 
pended, under the water, row upon 
row of rope made of grass, into the 
strands of which are stuck the spat 
of oysters and mussels. The ropes 
of mussels, called cozze nere at Taranto, 
are sold all over Italy; razor-fish, 
cockles, date-mussels, sea-urchins, the 


various murex, and other shell-fish 
are eaten raw, and go by the generic 
name of frutti di mare, or sea fruit. 
The little market-place is picturesque, 
but dirty, and all kinds of fish and 
shells are on sale. The elegant little 
sea-horses are common, and the beau- 
tiful shells of the Pinna nobilis, for 
which they still fish with the peculiar 
net called penuetico, identical with 
the pernilegum described by Pliny. 

The silky beard of the lana-pesce, 
as the fishermen call the pinna, is 
woven into gloves and scarves as a 
curiosity ; in ancient times the trans- 
parent robes of the dancing girls were 
made of it, and it was valued as a 
costly and beautiful material, being 
either dyed purple or left the natural 
beautiful golden-brown hue. Fish 
culture and fishing have been culti- 
vated in Taranto by the figli del mare 
(sons of the sea), as the guild of 
fishermen are called, from time im- 
memorial, and the ancient laws were 
codified in the fifteenth century by 
the last prince of Taranto, John An- 
tony de Balzo, in the Libro Rosso, or 
Red Book. 

On calm summer days the fairy-like 
argonaut sails about on the Mare 
Piccolo, and one is tempted to regret 
that a scene so peaceful and so fraught 
with classical memories should be des- 
tined to become a busy arsenal and 
seaport. 

At the further extremity from the 
town, two small brooks, the Cervaro 
and the MRascho, enter the Mare 
Piccolo ; and opposite the Monte de’ 
Coccioli, the hill formed of murex 
shells, stands the church of the “ Ma- 
donna del Galesio,” on the little stream 
of Le Citrezze, the ancient Galesus. 
Formerly it was well wooded, but now 
the flat banks of the tiny river are but 
scantily cultivated with cotton. Two 
hundred yards from where the Citrezze 
flows into the Mare Piccolo rise two 
powerful fresh-water springs, now 


called Citro and Citrello, with sutfi- 
cient force to prevent any small boat 
from approaching close. On the left 
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bank of this streamlet Virgil met the 
eld Corycian swain, who 


‘* With unbought dainties used to pile his 
board,” 


thanks to his skill in agriculture. 
Horace sings of 


“ Galerus, thy sweet stream I’]l choose, 
Where flocks of richest fleeces bathe : 
Phalantus there his rural sceptre sway’d, 
Uncertain offspring of a Spartan maid. 


** No spot so joyous smiles to me 
Of this wide globe’s extended shores ; 
Where nor the labours of the bee 
Yield to Hymettus’ golden stores, 
Nor the green berry of Venafran soil 
Swells with a riper flood of fragrant oil.” 


Martial and Pliny talk of the excel- 
lent leeks of Tarentum ; Varro praises 
its honey as the best in Italy. The 
salubrity of the climate and the fer- 
tility of the soil were celebrated. 
Pears, figs, oil, wine, corn, and fine 
white salt were among the products ; 
and the breed of horses was famous, 
and supplied. the Tarentine light 
cavalry (Tapartivos) so noted in the 
armies of Alexander the Great and 
his successors. 

The Tarentine wool has been praised 
by many classical writers. Varro 
speaks of its softness, while Strabo 
praises its lustre; Pliny, Horace, and 
Martial all laud it, and Columella de- 
scribes the great care taken of the 
sheep. They were never allowed to 
graze with their heads turned towards 
the sun, for fear of blindness, or let 
out while the dew was on the grass. 
Their wool was washed with wine, 
oiled and combed, and then covered 
with a cloth. The breed had degene 
rated in the time of Queen Joan II., 
who in 1415 issued an edict to relieve 
the guild of wool manufacturers from 
various imposts and taxes, in order to 
improve the quality of the produce. 

The sheep now seen in Apulia are 
small, and give little wool; they are 
almost universally black, with curiously 
brilliant yellow eyes, and agile as 
deer. 

Tarantismo is still implicitly be- 
lieved in, not only by the common 
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people, but by most of the Apulian 
gentry. I have never seen a case, as 
the tarantola only becomes venomous 
when the weather is hot. The women 
gleaning in the corn-fields are most 
liable to be bitten, as they wear but 
scant clothing, on account of the in- 
tense heat. The following account, 
which differs considerably from any 
hitherto given, is from an eye-witness, 
a Tarentine gentleman, who has seen 
many cases. 

There are various species of the in- 
sect, and two different kinds of 
tarantismo, the wet and the dry. 
A violent fever attacks the person 
bitten, who sits moaning and swaying 
backwards and forwards. Musicians 
are called, and begin playing; if the 
air does not strike the fancy of the 
tarantata, as the patient is called, 
she moans louder, and says “ No, no, 
not that.” The fiddler instantly 
changes, and the tambourine beats fast 
and furious to indicate the difference 
of the time. When at last the 
tarantata gets an air to her liking, 
she springs up and begins to dance 
frantically. If she has the dry ta- 
rantismo, her friends try to find out 
the colour of the tarantola that has 
bitten her, and adorn her dress and her 
fingers with ribbons that recall the tints 
of the insect—white or blue, green, 
red, or yellow. If no one can indicate 
the colour, she is decked with streamers 
of every hue, which flutter wildly about 
as she dances and tosses her arms in 
the air. The ceremony generally 
begins in the house, but what with 
the heat and the concourse of people, 
it often ends in the street. 

If it is a wet tarantismo the 
musicians choose a spot near a well, 
and the dancer is incessantly deluged 
with water by relays of friends, who 
go backwards and forwards to the well 
with their picturesque brown earthen- 
ware jars. My informant tells me 
that it is incredible what an amount 
of water is used on these occasions. 
He spoke feelingly as drought is the 
great enemy of the Apulian landowners, 
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who occasionally lose their crops and 
their cattle from want of rain. 

When the tarantata is quite worn 
out, she is undressed and put to 
bed. The fever lasts seventy-two 
hours, and the state of. nervous ex- 
citement must” be intense to sustain a 
woman under stich fatigue as dancing 
for three whole days. If the musicians 
are not called in, and the person bitten 
is not induced to dance, the fever con- 
tinues indefinitely, and is in some cases 
followed by death. 

There is a master-mason living near 
Taranto who mocked at the whole 
thing, threatening to beat any of his 
female belongings, who, if bitten by a 
tarantola, dared to try the dancing 
eure. As jll-luck or Saint Cataldo 
would have it, he was himself bitten, 
and after suffering great pain, and 
being in a high fever for several 
days, he at last sent for the musicians 
to his own house, carefully locking the 
doors and closing the windows. But 
the frenzy was too strong, and to the 
malicious delight of the women he was 
soon seen bounding about in the middle 
of the street, shrieking “ Le femmine 
hanno ragion!” (The women are 
right.) 

A favourite ornament at these mad 
dances are vine branches decked with 
ribbons of various hues, which makes 
one suspect that there may still linger 
vestiges of the old Bacchanalian orgies 
in these Apulian dances. 

The small terra-cotta figures and 
heads, of which many thousands have 
been dug up lately at Taranto, have a 
distinct type of their own, and are 
occasionally very beautiful. The 
heads are remarkable for the rather 
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theatrical exuberance of the head- 
dress ; heavy wreaths and large flowers 
like rosettes entwine the male heads as 
well as the female. The fine gold 
ornaments in the museum at Naples, 
which were found at Taranto, show the 
same love of exaggerated magnificence. 
Ancient writers mention many works 
of art, ordered by the Tarentines from 
the great Greek artists for the deco- 
ration of their city ; the Heracles and 
the Poseidon, by Lysippus ; the Winged 
Victory, which was taken to Rome, 
where it became one of the chief 
ornaments of the Curia Julia; Zu- 
ropa on the Bull, by Pythagoras of 
Rhegion, and many others. Let us 
hope that some of these treasures, and 
the great candelabra of bronze, with 
365 bur ers sent by Dionysios the 
younger, to be placed in the senate- 
house, as a proof of his friendliness for 
Archytas, as well as the “ irate gods” 
left by Fabius Maximus to the con- 
quered Tarentines, may come to light 
in the excavations now going on. The 
coins of Tarentum are among the 
finest in the world, the most beautiful 
are of the fifth and fourth century 
B.C. Taras astride on his dolphin, 
holding the trident in one hand, 
figures on many; in others he stands 
in a chariot driving two horses, which 
probably refer to an Agonistic victory. 
Shell-fish figure largely on the reverse 
sides of these coins, showing that the 
fishery was a matter of great import- 
ance even in those days. Mionnet 
gives a list of 125 different coins of 
the city, a proof of the importance and 
richness of “ imbelle Tarentum.” 


JANET Ross. 
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